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Poetry. 
CGRIFPLED JANE. 


A MOTHER’S LAMENT, 


They said she might recover, if we sent her down to 
the sea, 

But that is for rich men’s children, and we knew it could 
not be; 

So she lived at home in the Lincolnshire Fens, and we 
saw her, day by day, 

Grow pale, and stunted, and crooked; till her last 
chance diéd away. 

And now I’m dying; and often, when you thought that 
I moaned with pain, 

I was moaning a prayer to Heaven, and thinking of 
Crippled Jane. 

















Folks will be kind to Johnny; his temper is merry and 
light; 

With so much love in his honest eyes, and a sturdy sense 
of right. 

And no one could quarrel with Susan; so pious, and 
meek, and mild, 

And nearly as wise as a woman, for all she looks such a 
child! 

But Jane will be weird and wayward; fierce, and cun- 
ning, and hard; 

She won’t believe she’s a burden, be thankful, nor win 
regard. 


God have merey upon her! God be her guard and 
guide! 

How will strangers bear with her, when, at times, even 
I telt tried ? 

When the ugly smile of pleasure goes over her sallow 
face, 

And the feeling of tealth, for an hour, quickens her lan- 
guid pace ; 

When with dwarfish strength she rises, and plucks, 
with a selfish hand, 

The busiest persou uear her, to lead her out on the 
land; 


Or when she sits in some corner, no one’s companion or 
care, 

Huddled up in some darksoume passage, or crouched ou 
a step of the stair; 

While far otf the children are playing, and the birds 
singing loud in the sky, 

And she looks through the cloud of her headache, to 
scowl at the passers-by. 

I die—God have pity upon her!—how happy rich men 
must be !— 

For they said she might have recovered—if we sent her 
down to the sea. 

pe piiabanieenensensaceeiin 


NINETY-NINE IN THE SHADE, 


A MIDSUMMER ODE, 


Qh for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 
Oh for an iceberg or two at control! 
Oh for a vale which at midday the dew cumbers! 
Oh for a pleasure-trip up to the Pole! 
Oh for a litule one-story thermometer, 
With nothing but zeros all ranged in a row! 
Oh tor a big double-barreled hydrometer, 
To measure the moisture that rolls from my brow! 


Oh that this cold world were twenty times colder! 
(That’s irony red hot, it seemeth to me), 

Oh for a turn of its dreaded cold shoulder! 
Oh what a comtort an ague would be! 


Oh for a grotto to typify heaven, 

Scooped in the rock under cataract vast! 
Oh for a winter of discontent, even! 

Oh for wet blankets judiciously cast! 


Oh for a soda fount spouting up boldly 
From every hot lamp-post against the hot sky! 
Oh for a proud maiden to look on me coldly, 
Freezing my soul with a glance of her eye! 





Then oh for a draught from a cup of “cold pizen!” 
And oh for a resting-place in the cold grave! 
With a bath in the Styx, where the thick shadow lies on 
And deepens the chill of its dark running wave! 
—Punchinello. 











FOURTH OF JULY. 


This day, as usual, is ushered in by the booming of can- 
non. It will be gay and glad with parade and festivity ; 
rich with eloquent speeches, and the reading of the still 
more eloquent Declaration of Independence. Spite of 
all that makes this day one for which we may be grate- 
ful, no thoughtful woman can forget that the women of 
this country are in afar more abject position, legally 
and politically, than were the handful of men who, 
ninety-four years ago, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Then, as now, every father had a legal right to own 
and protect his children. Now, as then, no married 
mother has a shadow of legal right to own or protect the 
child who is her very bone and flesh. Then, as now» 
every man holding his hard-earned property, or that 
which came to him by descent—could seil, dispose, or 
will it, just as he chose. Now, as then, no married wo- 
man, in any State, can make a will, only as she is 
hedged about by limitations such as no other sane adult 
person is subjected to. 

By far the larger number of married women are also 
mothers and housekeepers, and work hard with their 
hands all the days of their lives. For this they are legal- 
ly entitled only to food and clothes, and, if they survive 
their husbands, to the use of one-third of the real estate. 
Such a wife lies down at last on her death-bed, without 
the right to will a dollar of the joint earnings of her 
whole married life. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the country when any free man was so outraged. 

We are mothers without the right to our children. 

We earn money without the right to will it. 

We are fined, imprisoned, taxed and hung, and we 
have no voice in the law that does all this, 

Yet, under such circumstances, we are to-day asked 
to rejoice in the general rejoicing! Ah! well do I know 
that multitudes of women, who to-day hear read the 
immortal truth that “all men are created equal !”’—while 
they hear in it the prophecy of their own emancipation 
—will all the more feel their chains gall and bind. 

They will be reminded that the worst and meanest 
men enjoy and exercise rights of citizenship which are 
denied to all women, and such men bid us ask them to 
grant us the exercise of God-given rights. There are 
women who say they would not have these rights if they 
could. God pity and forgive, both those who bid us ask, 
and those who say they do not wish to have, a position, 
of such humiliation and degradation! 

Let us hope that on the Fourth of July, 1876, a Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States will have blotted out political distinctions based 
on sex. But till that good day comes, let women never 
forget that they hold political rank with Jeti. Davis on 
the one hand, and with idiots on the other. L. 8. 

WEs?t BROOKFIELD, MaAss., July 4, 1870. 





THE GATE UNLATCHED. 


The Harvard gates seemed to rattle on their hinges, 
during the late Commencement dinner, when Dr. Hedge 
quietly remarked that it would yet be found necessary to 
open them to women as well as men. It was the first 
time within the memory of man that the college had 
been publicly recognized as owing any duties to woman, 
That it was the duty of woman to bear sons for the col- 
lege to educate—and if possible, to make her will in favor 
of the college and then die—this had frequently been 
recognized. In consideration of such services, the insti- 
tution had always been tenderly spoken of under a wo- 
man’s name—Alma Mater—just as we give a feminine 
title to justice and science, and other things with which 
women are supposed to have nothing to do. So long as 
she existed only as a benefactress, woman was sure of 
honorable mention on public days. Artemas Ward was 
not more willing to supply the army with his wife’s rela 
tions than was Harvard to pay its debts with the money 
of anybody’s wife. The Chairman of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation had at that very dinner announced with delight 
the donation of $2000 from Miss Charlotte Harris, of $1000 
from another lady, and of another $1000 from two others. 

With what hearty applause were these three an- 
nouncements received by the Alumni, as they sat at ta- 
ble! Many of them thought with pleasure, no doubt, of 
the education which they themselves had gained 
through the self-sacrifice or the energy of some woman. 
“Is not woman always in her sphere when she is making 
sacrifices ?” they may have sweetly said to themselves. 
How pleasant such heroic deeds are, to be sure, when 
done by somebody else! But I observed that some of 
these gentlemen did not applaud quite so ardently just 
afterwards, when Dr. Hedge admitted that the college 
might owe to women duties, as well as obligations. 
However, the applause they withheld was heartily made 
up by some of the rest of us,—who had felt really too 
much ashamed to clap our hands when the donations of 
Miss Charlotte Harris and her sisterhood were proclaim- 
ed. There is something very fine and chivalrous, it may 
be, when men give pecuniary support to women who 
have merged their names and rights in theirs. But the 
spectacle of an able-bodied assemblage of male graduates, 
holding out eagerly its contribution-box to Miss Char- 


lotte Harris, that by her bounty yet more men may be 
educated, but no women—this, look you, is not dignified. 

And there was no one from whom the recognition of 
this error of the past could come more fitly than from 
Rev. Dr. Hedge. As the friend and part-biographer of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, he may be assumed to know 
something of the intellect of woman. He is moreover 
almost the senior professor of the university ; and as the 
son of a Harvard professor, born and bred in Cambridge, 
and afterward the graduate of a German university, he 
certainly must know something of the condition and 
needs of the institution. Indeed, it is recognized at 
Cambridge, that his discourse before the Alumni a few 
years since on “University Reform” contained the most 
fertile seeds of all that has since been done; and this, of 
course, enhances the importance of his present position. 
Since he has said this much, it is safe to predict that the 
time must soon come when the great resources of Har- 
vard will no longer be applied to the training of one sex 
only. 

And it is no more than justice to the brave and clear- 
headed young President of the university to believe that 
he intends to meet this great problem, as he has so many 
smaller ones, in a manly way. No college president 
ever made a better maiden speech to his fellow-gradu- 
ates, than President Eliot at that same Commencement 
dinner. It was so modest, so resolute, so clear, so 
strong, that it is safe to say it delighted every man who 
heard it, and proved to every one that a new era had be- 
gun, for the university. The man who made that speech 
can and will secure to women the privileges of the 
whole institution, as he has already offered to her the 
“university lectures ;’—although to be sure we hear 
nothing of the personal “examination for honors” which 
should ere this have crowned that course. That is, he 
will do it if women insist upon it. No president and no 
college government will admit woman to the indepen- 
dent course, until, by her continual coming, she wearieth 
them. In this matter the position of the sexes is re- 
versed as thoroughly as Dr. Bushnell himself could de- 
sire. It is the duty of women to offer themselves to the 
college again and again, and not take “No” for an an- 
swer. Let them do that, and they will find themselves 
students at Harvard before the expiration of that period 


term of office for his young successor—a thousand years. 
rc. W. H. 





A TRIBUTE TO A NOBLE WOMAN. 


In the Independent, Mary Clenmer Ames pays the 
following tribute of respect to the wife of Senator Wil- 
son, whoze death occurred a few weeks ago :— 

“Within the last week, the body of one has been laid 
in her native earth whose lovely presence will long be 
missed in Washington. Mrs. Wilson, the wife of 5en- 
ator Wilson, went out from among us in the fair May 
days, and the places which have known her here so 
long and so pleasantly will know her, save in memory, 
no more forever. She was a gentle, Christian woman. 
I have never yet found words rich enough to tell all 
that such a woman is. My pen lingers lovingly upon 
her name. I would fain say something of her who now 
lives beyond the meed of all human praise, that would 
make her example more beautiful and enduring to the 
living. For, in profounder intellectual development 
resuiting from wider culture and larger opportunity, 
we are in no danger of losing sight of those graces of 
the spirit which, however exalted her fate, must re- 
main to the end the supreme charm of woman. ‘There 
is nothing in all the universe so sweet as a Christian 
woman,—as she why has received into her heart, till it 
shines torth in her character and lite, the love of the 
Divine Master. Such a woman was Mrs. Wilson in this 
gay capital. When great sorrow fell upon her, and 
ceaseless suffering, the light from the heavenly places 
fell upon her face; with au angel patience, and child- 
like smile, and an unfaltering faith, sie went duwn into 
the valley of shadows. She possessed a keen and wide 
intelligence. She was conversant with public questions, 
and mterested in all those movements of the day in 
which her husband takes so prominent apart. Retiring 
by nature, she avoided instinctively all ostentatious 
display; but where help and encouragement was 
needed by another the latent power of her claracter 
sprang into lite, and then she proved herself equal to 
great executive effort. No one can praise her so elo- 
| quently as he who loved her and knew her best. To 
| hear Senator Wilson speak of his wife when he taught 
her, a little girl, in schvol; when he married her, “the 
loveliest girl in all the county;” when he received into 
his heart the fragrance of her daily example; when he 
watched over her dying, only to marvel at the endur- 
ance and sweetness and sunshine of her patience, is to 
learn what a force for spiritual development, what a 
ceaseless inspiration was this wife to her husband. 
Precious to those who live is the legacy of such a lite.” 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


An Illinois girl has charge of the mail route on the 
Hannibal and Naples, Mo., road. 

A couple of Des Moines (Iowa) girls have invented 
and patented a washing and cooking boiler. 

A “maternity” hospital will soon be opened in Con- 
stantinople for women of all nationalities and religion. 

The Russian minister of finance authorizes the em- 
ployment of women as book-keepers aud clerks in cus- 
tom house offices. 

Mesdames Volkmann, Smitt and Wendt have estab- 
lished an advertising agency in New York. The wo- 
men’s movement progresses. 

Miss Elizabeth Parrot so successfully treated ‘‘head- 
ache” in a thesis before the Paris Ecole de Medicin, as 
to obtain a diploma, 

The Washington Territory papers say that in the last 








which ex-President Walker charitably suggested’ as a |. 


election in that territory, fifteen women voted in Thur- 
ston county, and their votes were counted as if they had 
been men. 

A grand mass temperance meeting was held in Capi- 
tol Square, Des Moines, Iowa, on Sunday, at which Gov. 
Merrill presided, and speeches were made by Mrs. 
Bloomer, and Mrs. Dr. Cutler, of Ohio. 


A Southern woman, with “stacks of greenbacks,” is 
buying horses and mules for the Southern market, in 
Jackson, Indiana and adjacent counties. She is said 
to be an excellent jadge of stock, and a shrewd buyer. 


Mrs, Lilly Spencer, formerly of Cincinnati, where she 
first attained a reputation, has her studio at Waverly 
Place, New York, where she is now engaged in paint- 
ing four full-length fancy portraits of the family of one 
of the prominent citizens of that city. 

The death is announced at Florence of the Marchesa 
Fiorenzi Waddington. She was a philosopher, and the 
correspondent of most of the eminent men of the day. 
At the time of her death she was preparing for the press 
her correspondence with King Louis of Bavaria. 


A lady physician is in constant attendance at Vassar 
College, keeps watch over the students and aims at the 
prevention of disease. In case of overwork on the part 
of any one, she orders the discontinuance of one study, 
and among her duties is the inspection of the table and 
the regulation of the diet. 


Three young ladies have been admitted as students 
in the Vienna university and one in the philosophical 
faculty of the University of Prague, These ladies have 
already passed several examinations with great credit. 
At arecent meeting of the Chemical Society of St. Pe- 
tersburg, an elaborate paper was read by Miss Anna 
Wolkow, who has exhibited remarkable ability in carry- 
ing out laborious scientific investigations. 

A colored woman by the name of Mrs. Angelina A. 
Fayerweather took the first premium on her dental dis- 
play at the State fair at Houston, Texas, Herself and 
husband established themselves as dentists, at 53 Saint 
Charles street, New Orleans, in 1855. He died in 1862, 
but she continued to carry on the business alone, until 
she married again. Herself and husband have one of 
the best dental furuishing rooms in the South, 


Some months ago a prize was offered by the Medical 
Gazette, for the greatest number of accepted clinical re- 
ports contributed by any one medical student. ‘The 
award was finally made to “M. M. W.,” the clearness 
and succinctuess of whose articles were greatly admired. 
‘The successful competitor proves to be Mrs. Melissa 
M. Webster, a graduate of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. It is clear that individual capac- 
ity must henceforth be the criterion by which all are 
judged—be they menu or women. 


A speaker at a recent Woman Suffrage meeting in San 
Francisco said :— 

“Two girls from a high school went into the country 
for vagation. An opportunity was atlorded them to earn 
something during their holidays—the one as an assis- 
tant in the family, the other to help a farmer through 
harvesting, it being diflicult to hire men. At the end 
of the vacation they compared results. ‘The housemaid 
had worked sixteen hours per day, and was paid two 
dollars per week. ‘The one in the tield, who had taken 
the place of a man, had worked ten hours per day, at 
two dollars and a laif per day. Mark the diiference be- 
tween the man’s work and man’s pay and the woman's 
work and woman's pay.” 

A young girl in Boston distributes little bouquets of 
flowers to the inmates of hospitals, work-rooms, and 
jails, as well as to the sick aud needy elsewhere. Her 
plan is this:—The flowers are received in the chapel in 
Hollis street church, every Monday and Thursday 
morning, from all who are in-.erested enough to send 
them. ‘They are then speedily arranged, and distributed 
by swift-tooted carriers. Paie, sick faces light up joy- 
ously, and even the inmates of the gloomy jail louk as 
if there was yet hope and happiness in store for them, 
as they see a huge basket brim.uing over with sweetness 
entering their dark domain. 

Among the resolutions adopted by “the 22d Young 
Ladies Department of the Ladies Cuuperative Retrenci- 
ment Assvciation, Salt Lake City,” at a recent meeting, 
is this:— 

Resolved, That we, the daughters of Zion, realizing 
the evils resuitiug trum our compliance with tue Vala 
and fuvlisu Tashivus of tue Geuuies, and also teeling 
sensibie of the sacred, high aud Uunportant duties de- 
volving Upvlk US as Sailiis, Wives aud mutlers in the 
kingdum of God, wilt Troi this day retrenca in our 
dress, aud make vur apparel pidin, weal aud becoming 
tu us as daughters of Ziva. 

The daughters of Zion (to wit: Miss Lona Pratt, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Libbie Pratt, Councillor; Miss Annie Smith, 
Secretary, and many others) turther resolve that they 
will also “study and practice the laws of human physi- 
ology and health, that we may have health, strenguh and 
long life to do good in the kingdom. of Gud.” 








OUR COUNTRY. 
We hope our country long will be 
Blessed with the gentle reign of peace ; 
And future generations see 
Her true prosperity increase ; 
That useful knowledge may abound, 
Spreading its light both far and wide ; 
And every virtue here be found, 
To make her of all lands the pride. 
We hope her Bors will have good “CLoras,” 
Each one a handsome “Surr CoMPLers,” 
Such as they sell at Geornex Fenno’s, 





Corner of Beach aud Washington street. 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.-—-No. 2. 
FRANCES DANA GAGE. 


While a reform is unpopular, or so new as to be odi 
ous, there is little danger that any name prominently 
identified with it will be forgotten or overlooked; but 
when, having passed the stage of ridicule, it becomes re- 
spectable, when its leaders, ceasing to be “addle-pated 
fanatics,” are spoken of as “heroic men and women,” then 
there is sure to be large accessions to the ranks, and 
among the eager recruits who rush to the front, there is 
danger that the old workers may fail of having full jus- 
tice and a true appreciation. The early workers in the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement are no longer young. 
Their shadows are lengthening in the sunset, and soon 
the places that have known some of them will know 
them no more. No more, save as treasured memories; 
memories to be reverent!y cherished by all who come 
after them, to be honored as the legacy of the heroes and 
prophets of a better time. While a few names are so 
prominently identified with this cause that with the 
public at large they have come to stand for the cause it- 
self, there are others, less known, whose work has not 
been less heroic or less productive of grand results. It 
is my purpose to furnish to the readers of the JouRNAL 
such records of the work of these noble women as I can 
collect, feeling certain that nothing could be of deeper 
or more general interest. 

Having stated my wish to Mrs. Frances D. Gage, with 
the request that she would furnish such notes as would 
enable me to prepare a comprehensive and reliable 
sketch, she sent me the following synopsis of her la- 
bors. It is so spirited, so like herself, that I feel sure 
the readers of the JourNAt will thank me for giving 
it mainly in her own language. 

It was my good fortune to be present at the Akron 
Convention, to which Mrs. Gage refers, and over which 
she presided with great dignity. She was at that time 
in the meridian of her powers, a large woman in every 
sense of the word, with perfect health and a noble pres- 
ence. She commanded the confidence even of her op- 
ponents, by her large experience as wife, mother and 
philanthropist, by her unselfish devotion to the truth, 
by her moderation and love of justice, and her practical 
good sense as shown in a most varied and unusual ca- 
reer. The advanced state of feeling on the woman ques- 
tion in the West is sometimes spoken of as surprising, 
but when we recall the labors of such women as Mrs. 
Gage, Mrs. Tracy Cutler, and others, we need not marvel 
that the seed which they sowed, at such cost to them- 
selves, has ultimated in fields white for the harvest. 
Mrs. Gage says :— 

“My parents were Joseph Barker and Elizabeth Dana 
of Massachusetts. They moved to Ohio in 1789, less 
than a year after the landing of the Ohio company in 
the wilderness at Marietta. Several years were spent 
in garrison to protect the settlers from the Indians. 

My father selected a farm on the Muskingum river, 
six miles from its junction with the Ohio. There he 
lived and died. 1 was born in 1808, the youngest but 
one of eleven children, all but two of whom lived to be 
over fifty, and six of whom are still living. I was not 
one of the good little girls who die young, and whose 
lives are written out for Sunday-school libraries. I re- 
member distinctly being told that I was ‘a pest’ and ‘the 
worst child that ever lived.’ Iam sure that I did not 
mean to be so bad, but my fingers would find their way 
to the sugar-bow] and preserve-jar, and were irresistibly 
attracted to cookies and plum-cake. I have no recollec- 
tion of learning to read or write—always knew, I sup- 
pose. Schools were few and poor. I have a shudder- 
ing remembrance of backless benches, aching limbs, 
dreary hours of trying to keep still, and of being whipped, 
made to stand on one foot, and to sit with the boys be- 
cause I couldn’t accomplish it. 

As my three brothers were men when I was born, I 
was father’s boy by my own particular request. 1 
dropped the corn in the furrows, rode the" horse to plow 
it; drove up the cows and milked them, rode the horses 
to water, and to the blacksmith’s shop, and took the 
grist to mill. I could harness and drive a double team, 
fodder the cattle, and ride the wildest colt on the farm. 
All this was choice, and only permitted because ‘France 
was a great tom-boy and wouldn't work in the house 
like other girls.’ I spun my own ‘frocks’ both of flax 
and wool, made cheese and butter, bread and pies, sung, 
shouted, climbed trees, waded brooks, went barefoot, 
wasn’t a bit good-looking nor nice-acting; was quick- 
tempered, suspicious, hateful. My sisters all joined or- 
thodox churches at an early age. I wouldn't ‘repent 
and believe,’ and so ‘staid out in the cold.’ 

Father and mother had good New England educa- 
tions, and a small but good library of standard works. 
Books claimed my attention before I was twelve years 
old. I loved to read hid in the top of a high beech tree 
on the hill, especially on Sundays. There was not a 
meeting-house within six miles,so I made my bower 
among the topmost branghes of the beech tree, and re- 
sorting to that as the spot nearest to heaven with which I 
was acquainted, read Shakspeare, Milton, Young and 
Cowper, Pope’s Iliad and Odessey, and every other book 
that I could lay hands on, from Sinbad the Sailor to 
Blackstone’s Commentaries aud the British Encyclopxe- 
dia. Father took the Boston Weekly Messenger from 
my earliest years; and only those who know the priva- 
tions of a wilderness home, seventy years ago, can know 
the luxury of a weekly paper. I was devoted to anti- 
slavery and woman’s rights from a child, and never felt 
more wronged and indignant than when my father once 
said, ‘If you were a boy you would be good for some- 
‘thing.’ 

My father was never a cooper, but he needed barrels 
on his large farm, and kept his own shop and barrel- 
inmaker. One day I took it into my head to make a bar- 
rel just to satisfy myself that I could; I did it, but got 
a severe reprimand for doing it and doing it so well; 
and was sent into the house to the far less congenial 





occupation of wool-picking, followed by a sigh on the 
part of my father, and the muttered ejaculation, ‘I wish 
she was a boy.’ 

I married at twenty. My husband was a lawyer—an 
outspoken abolitionist and advocate of woman's rights. 
He was a judge when the fugitive slave-law was passed 
in 1850—resigned his office, and never plead nor adjudi- 
cated another case in the courts of the United States. 
At thirty-three years of age I was the mother of eight 
children. I never had a nurse girl for one of them; I 
washed, ironed, made, mended, wrote rhymes, furnished 
songs and political editorials for men, who made me 
promise ‘not to tell that a woman did it,’ wrote for ag- 
ricultural papers, temperance papers, anti-slavery pa 
pers, always wrote in favor of woman’s rights if I wrote 
on that subject at all, and as early as 1845 pleaded boldly 
for Woman Suffrage. In 1850 I wrote a memorial to the 
Constitutional Convention of Ohio, praying that the 
words “male” and “white’’ might not be placed in the 
new constitution—gathered signers to this memorial by 
calling county conventions and holding them in barns 
or wherever permitted, standing on an ox-sled for a 
rostrum, with hay-mows and corn ricks for a back- 
ground. 

In 1851 I was President of the Akron, Ohio, Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention, in ’52, of the Massillon, Ohio, 
State Convention, and in ‘53, of the National Woman's 
Rights Convention held in Cleveland. In 53 we moved 
to St. Louis, where I lectured on woman’s rights in the 
Hall of Representatives before the members. I after- 
wards spoke on the same subject before the Represen- 
tatives of the State of Illinois; gave the first woman's 
rights lecture in New.Orleans that ever was heard there, 
gave numerous lectures in Indiana, and attended four 
State and one national convention there. Travelled 
from St. Louis to New York when the ‘Whole World’s 


would you have me do?’ and the answer came clear 


God and for humanity !’—and I obeyed. 

The spring of ’64 I spent in hospitals, camps and sol- 
diers’ homes in the Mississippi Valley. Volumes would 
not suffice to tell the experience and toils of those two 
years. 

Finding my health failing, I came North in the au- 
tumn, and added my experience of the Southwest to 
that on the islands, and commenced a lecturing tour, 
gathering contributions for the sufferers on the river 
cities. In November, ’64, returning from a lecture, I was 


tion, I was yet an invalid. 

In January, ’66, I was called to Washington to assist 
that noble woman, Clara Barton, in getting an appropri- 
ation from Congress to carry on the work of hunting up 
the missing men of the Union army. After seven 
weeks of daily effort, the appropriation was made, both 
Houses agreeing without a dissenting vote. 

Betore leaving Washington, I was invited by a large 
number of the leading members of the House and Sen- 
ate to give my views on the freedmen’s labor question, 
in the form of a public lecture. I did so, and having 
completed my work in that city, spent the balance of the 
year in the employment of the Good Templars, lecturing 
every night, and sometimes three times a Sabbath, doing, 
as I believe, the best work for woman’s rights that 1 
could possibly have done. 

I returned home on the 20th of June, 1867, to set my 
household in order, and answer a call from Kansas, 
where my old friends and proselytes could be numbered 
‘by hundreds, On the 26th of July, all my arrangements 


| were made; my valise was packed, my bonnet ready to 





and distinct, ‘Go forward with your work. Work for | 


overturned in a buggy in a wild storm at night, and was | 
so crushed and broken that I was compelled to leave my | 
mission, and when Peace spread her wings over the na- , 


| eribe to his act. Rather let us believe that it was be- 
cause she was full of good works, as the Bible says. 

But however much friend Fulton approves of coat- 
| makers, he disapproves entirely of you, sister suffragists, 

and although he admits that you are “highly cultured,” 
| “handsome(!)” and “very agreeable,” he presumes, “to 
men you happen to like,” (I wonder if anti-Woman Suf- 
| fragists are very agreeable to all men whether they like 
| them or not! If so, what a deceitful set they must be!) 
| yet he says, “you s-n-i-ff and s-n-o-r-t, when you see a 
| woman string beans!” Now, dear sisters, I don’t see 
what there is about so simple an act as stringing beans 
to make you sniffand snort. I never would haye be- 
lieved that you would be guilty of such very improp- 
er conduct, under any circumstances, not even when 
| our excellent brother himself is discoursing, when, if 
ever, sniffing and snorting on the part of a lady would 
be excusable. But, of course, I can’t doubt the word of 
| a minister of the gospel. 
He says, too, that “you don’t make your hozies hap- 
, py.” I was not aware that he was sufliciently well ac. 
| quainted with your homes to form an opinion as to 
their happiness or unhappiness. O,I remember, though, 
that he wasn’t willing to swear to the unhappy homes, 
as he was to the sniffing and snorting. He had only 
heard that your husbands don’t have any dinners, nor 
your little innocent children any clothes. 

It seemed to me that it would have been more just 
in Mr. F., more becoming a minister of Christ as he pro- 
| fesses to be, if he had refrained from making obserya- 

tions calculated to injure any one’s reputation, until he 

| felt sure that the charges he preferred were true; on the 

| contrary, he does not even pretend that they are true, 

' only that “he has heard them” stated. Is that treating 
| others as Mr. F. would have others treat him ? 

I am afraid he isn’t very particular about keeping 


Temperance Convention’ fought its battle—gave edu- | put on, and I was seated at the breakfast-table, when I| truth on his side, in any of his statements, for he in- 


cational, temperance and 


agricultural lectures all | threw out my hands with acry for help, and was car-| formed us that no poor women and no women with 


through the West, from 1849 to 1860—wrote for dozens |ried to my bed paralyzed in every limb. My work | children were ever to be seen at your conventions, 
of papers, and wove woman’s rights like a golden thread | seemed ended, but three years have passed, and by the | How does he reconcile the latter part of his statement 
through every web I wrought. With the exception of aid of the Swedish movement cure, in the hands of Dr. | with the fact that Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Howe are 
five months’ lecturing done for the New York Woman’s | Taylor, of New York city, the use of my limbs is so far sometimes seen at Woman Sutlrage conventions ? And 
Rights Association, and one hundred dollars sent me ‘restored that I can write, move my feet, and walk with | how with the statement that he himsel: made, that the 


by Wendell Phillips, I never received salary or pay, but 
went on my own responsibility, taking either a fee at 


assistance. 


| None of my six boys smoke or drink. Four of them 


children of Woman Suffrage women don’t have any 
clothes? He is as bad as the Irishman who said, “In 


the door, or contributions from the audience, and always | went through the war and came out unscathed, and | the first place the dipper was broken when he borrowed 


paid my way. 

I believe I was as widely known at that time as any 
Western woman. I always had free passes on the rail- 
roads, for the asking, and [ believe I never neglected any 
home duty in the performance of my public work. 

My way was to put my house in order, leave my 
daughters in charge, and run off for a few days, or for a 
week or two,as I could be spared. “Our house in St. 
Louis was a free hotel during the Kansas struggle, and I 
spent weeks lecturing in behalf of its suffering people, 
and collecting goods, money and provisions for their 
use. 

In the winter of °59, I visited Cuba, St. Thomas, St. 


Croix, and St. Domingo, for the express purpose of try- | 


ing to benefit the fugitive slaves of the Western cities. 
I wrote an account of my travels and observations, but 
the impending war made it an unsafe book for publica- 
tion, and it is stillin MS. In 1859, pecuniary reverses 
made it seem advisable for us to leave St. Louis and set- 
tle in Illinois—in the heart of ‘Egypt’ and the ague. 
My husband's health failed him, and we soon removed 
to Columbus, Chio. Here I took charge of the ‘Home 
Department’ of an agricultural paper, worked in the of- 
fice from eight A. M. to six P. M., kept house, at night 
ran off on the railroads, lectured, and ran back to my 
work, scattering the seed of progress with pen, tongue 
and press. 

Sumter was bombarded on the 14th of April, 1861. 
On the 16th, I turned a Woman’s Rights Convention in 
Berea, Ohio, into a loyal meeting, and made my first 
speech against the rebellion. On the 17th, [ joined the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Columbus, worked hard, went out 
lecturing for societies all over the State, gave my brain 
to the cause, and my hands to the hospitals. In July 
the war killed our agricultural paper. My youngest boy 
followed his four elder brothers to the battle-field; my 
girls were from home, one engaged in teaching; my hus- 
band had been compelled to go West on business, and I 
found myself alone, with no home to keep, and decided 
to see for myself what the freedmen could do. I wrote 
to Boston, New York and Philadelphia, to freedmen’s as- 
sociations, for leave to go to Port Royal; was refused by 
all; wrote toE M. Stanton, Ben Wade, S. P. Chase; 
got leave to go and do and be anything I pleased in the 
aid of the country. Met Gen. Rufus Saxton, went to 


Beaufort to numerous islands, and to Florida; made) 


speeches to the contrabinds, and helped recruit the 
first South Carolina regiment, afterwards commanded 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. 

From Oct. 12, 1862, till Nov. 4, 1863, I worked, head, 
heart, and hands, for the soldier, the freedman, and the 
Union. Summered and wintered with the ex-slaves as 
general superintendent of Paris Island; slept on army 
beds, ate army rations, and nursed army soldiers, black 
and white; was judge and jury, camp controller, doctur, 
lawyer, preacher, teacher, and store-keeper, paid by the 
United States government, and receiving the same sal- 
ary that would have been given to a man filling the 
same position. 

If anybody was dissatisfied I do not know it; I know 
I had to beg hard to be allowed to resign. 

I came North, put my experience in the form of lec- 
tures, and gave them to the people of Pennsylvania 
New York,Ohio and Illinois, through the winter of ’63-4. 
My husband, from whom I had parted for a few months, 
passed away from this life in ’63. Alone, with not a 
child near me, I received the fearful telegram ; but I did 
not sink beneath the heavy blow. I had no time for 
special sorrow, when the whole nation was laying its 
best beloved on the altar of Freedom, and wailing hearts 
were all about me. I asked of the soul passed on, ‘What 


with an honorable record, All entered the ranks as 
privates, three came home with commissions. One lost 
| his health and was discharged an invalid. 

I have hardly referred to my literary work, and have 
not even mentioned my stories for children, which made 
me the ‘Aunt Fanny’ of so many homes. In addition 

|to my published volumes, I think I have a full barrel of 
| printed newspaper scraps, stories, rhymes, essays and 
| letters; nor have I referred to my success in another de- 
partment, of which I think with quite as much satis- 
faction. I used to take premiums on bread, bouquets, 


| flowers and shell-work; and some of my best achieve- | 


‘ments have been in making bread and cooking steaks. 
| I have said more than 1 intended, and yet I have given 
but a very imperfect sketch of my work. I am thank- 
ful to have been init, and to have been able to do so 
|much. May the cause of Woman Suffrage never lack 
| abler advocates, but I believe I may safely say that it 
can have none more devoted—none more willing to 
| sacrifice every personal interest for its advancement.” 


| So ends Mrs. Gage’s brief but stirring record. That | 


‘this arduous and noble life may have a peaceful and 
happy evening, filled with assurances that the work so 
faithfully performed is cherished gratefully in loving 
hearts, is, I am sure, the earnest wish of every advocate 
of woman’s rights. CELIA BURLEIGH. 

WATERVILLE, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


a a — 


“REV. MR. FULTON.” 


I attended divine(?) service Sunday (two weeks 
ago), at Tremont Temple, for the purpose of hearing 
Brother Fulton discourse on his favorite subject, “Wo- 

|man’s work for woman,” a subject on which he evident- 


ly feels it his duty to speak, since so many women are | 


, forgetting “woman's proper work and sphere,” and are 
“clamoring for the right to de men’s work.” And ashe 


\ . 
‘thinks he knows much better than women themselves, | 


what the proper work of women is, he takes every oppor- 
tunity to inform them, so if they make a mistake and get 
out of their sphere, it won’t be his fault. 
He took for his text the works of Doreas, or rather 
| one of her works, that of coat-making. He said “it was 
a great glory to Dorcas, that she made coats, and not 
| speeches; that he didn’t know nor care whether she 
|made good or bad coats, he only knew that she made 
| coats, and gave them away,” which was certainly a very 
| generous proceeding on the part of Dorcas. But then, 
|L can’t quite agree with our friend, when he says he 
| don’t care whether they were good coats or not, for I 
| think that it is only for making good coats that she 
| should receive praise. The mere act of making a coat 
would not reflect honor on a woman, any more than the 
mere act of making a speech ; the work must be good be- 
fore the worker can be considered worthy of honor; and 
in spite of Mr. Fulton, I must say I think that Doreas had 
much better have made a good speech than a bad 
coat. 


his subject, rather than Deborah or any of the other 
women mentioned in the Bible, for reasons that would 
appear in the course of his remarks, and as the only one 
that appeared was that she made coats, I suppose that 
was his reason. The Bible says, however, that she was 
full of good works and alms-deeds, so I presume coat- 
making was only a small part of the good things she did. 
I don’t believe, either, that the fact of her making coats 


done, unless, indeed, there were no other coat-makers in 





But that seems to me a much too selfish motive to as- 


He informed us that he was going to take Dorcas for | 


it, and in the second place he never borrowed it.” 
AN Expert BEAN-STRINGER. 


A SAD PICTURE OF NEW YORK FIRST FAMILIES. 


Among our first families, the family relation is very 
| peculiar, Here is a husband who loves his wife so ten- 
, derly that he keeps away from her as much as_possible, 
He is a business man, and gets home at midnight, or la- 

ter, being detained down town by office duties. What 
| a blessed excuse that word “business” is, and how like 
| charity it does cover a multitude of sins!) Where are 
| those business men from ten P. M. until the little hours 
of the morning set in? What strange stories might be 
told of that business they are so often pleading as an 
excuse for absence, These men have children, but how 
, much do they knowof them? When do they see them ? 

A glimpse, perhaps, on Sunday. 

The wife, on the other hand, has her house with its 
fine furniture, its pictures, its $1000 pianu, its equipage, 
ete., everything but domestic felicity. The children 
growup. They have no home. ‘That splendid dwelling 

| has no domestic attachments. They wander off to the 
club house, to Delmonico’s, and similar resorts, to find 
that cheer denied them under their parents’ roof. What 
relation do these children bear to their parents? They 
are simply nuisances. If daughters, they are early in- 
structed in the mysteries of fashion, and create an end- 
less drain on the purse, while if boys, they are packed 
away to boarding-schools, where the lessons in mischief 
find apt scholars. 
| It is wonderful to see “how full of the devil” these fel- 
| lows get before they are fourteen. What is the idea 
| they entertain of a mother? A woman that dresses in 
| fine clothes and sits chatting in the parlor, while they 
are playing with the servant. What is their idea of a 
| father? Itis that of a strange man of whom they stand 
| in fear, who appears once a week or so in the family. 
| He is the “governor” or the “old man.” Te has money, 
| and that gives him importance, and the great question 
| is, how to tap his purse—money must be had. It may 
be coaxed out of the mother, but the “governor” is not 
| so easily managed. From him it must be obtained an- 
| other way, and in that way it is obtained. What a pa- 
ternal condition is this! 
A man of the world has a brace or more wild sons 
| who are going to ruin as fast as possible. ‘They are his 
| Masters now, and money they will have. I knew one 
| of these fellows to write to his father thus: “I want you 
to send me $100, and never ask me any questions.” 
| What a blissful relation did these hold towards each 
other! The son ran through all manner of dissipation, 
| Was a gambler, a rake, and drunkard, and by enlisting 
| While in a state of intoxication, died in the service. 
| la‘ely asked one of these youths concerning his brother. 
|*Don’t know where Dick is’ was the reply. “He 
| had a blow-up with the governor, and cleared out.” He 
| had not, however, gone off empty-handed, as the gov- 
| ernor’s diminished stock of “governments” can testify. 
| One of these governors recently attempted to stop his 
| son’s late hours by turning the key upon him. He nev- 
| er did this butonce. The ingenious youth did not need a 
| key. He pitched a paving-stone through the plate glass 
| window of the second story, and this needed no repeti- 
| tion. The next night he was not locked out. Most of 
| these youths bring the governor into a treaty of neutral- 
| ity with a regular subsidy. “My son,” quoth one of 
| these governors to another, “wil! have $2000 a year. It’s 
| too much, [ know, but what can you do about it? The 
| boy is ruined and you can’t make him any more so.” 
| When the boy has got his allowance it is ali right. The 
| governor sees him but seldom, and never interferes with 
his schemes of pleasure. The boy is on the go all the 
| time—races, theatres and gaming prove more fascinat- 





| ing than dull receptions and evening parties, Several 


grand balls were given the past winter among the demi- 
monde, and the chief were found among our first young 


; men. . Occasionally one of these fellows gets killed or 


comunits suicide, and then there is a sensation in high 


| life, but it is quickly forgotten. We do not expect any- 


thing different.—Letter to Rochester Democrat. 


To insure modesty, I would advise the educating of 


would have been in itself sufficient to have induced Pe-| the sexes together; for two boys will preserve twelve 


ter to raise her from the dead, as he is reported to have | ; uwe ——. ; 
| jokes, and improprieties, merely by that instinctive sense 


girls, or two girls twelve boys, innocent amidst winks, 


which is the forerunner of matured modesty. But 


¢ >, >» * ‘ . : 
that part of the country, and Peter wanted a new coat. | will guaranty nothing in a school where girls are alone 


| 


together, and still less where boys are.—Jean Paul. 
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T OF THE COMMITTEE ON ART AND LITERA- 
TURE OF THE N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The welcome task of presenting the report of the 
Committee on Art and Literature of the New England 
Women’s Club having devolved upon me, I will com- 
mence by giving the briefest enumeration of the num- 
per and character of the meetings held under the au- 
spices of this, and of the other committees of the Club. 

I find that the first meeting of the Club during the 
present Club year is recorded as having taken place on 
Friday, Oct. 20th. The last, as some of you will remem- 
per, took place on the 23d of the present month. The 
entire number of meetings recorded on the secretary’s 
list, including these, is twenty-six. This number does 
not include a succession of pleasant lunches, occurring 
on the last Saturday of every month, and recorded as 
commencing about the middle of the winter. 

The character of the meetings may be briefly indicat- 
ed in retrospect by the mention of the ‘subjects con- 
ferred upon, and the parties invited to present them. 
The meeting of Oct. 20th was reserved for a consulta- 
tion with Mrs. Bickerdyke, who, however, disappointed 
us. Ou the morning of Noy. 1st, we met Lucretia Mott; 
in the evening, Count Zaba gave us an interesting lec- 
ture on the eventful history of Poland. On the after- 
noon of Nov. 8th, William Crafts entertained us with 
an account of the kingdom of Dahomey, in which he 
was for some time a resident. On the 12th and 15th of 
this month, Count Zaba continued his interesting state- 
ments. On the afternoon of the 15th, Mrs. Charles 
Pierce, of Cambridge, read a paper recommending and 
planning an extensive and elaborate combination among 
women, for a separate admiuistration of social, political 
and moral reform. On the evening of Nov. 22d, Mrs. 
Howe gave an account of the Woman Sulfrage Conven- 
tion then recently held at Cleveland, Ohio. On the 6th 
of December, Mrs.Cheney read a lecture on Color, On 
the 13th, Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, read a paper on Con- 
sumption and its Localities. On the 20th, Mr. Barnard 
discoursed on the popular theme of Horticulture tor Wo- 
men. On the 27th, we varied the gravity of our proceed- 
ings by two charades and an acted ballad. On Jan, 3d, 
Mr. Edward A. Atkinson read an extremely interesting 
paper on Political Economy. On Jan. 10th, Miss May, in 
behalf of the Work Committee, presented the plan of the 
“Friendly Evening Association,” which was afterwards 
carried into effect. 1 find recorded against this evening 
the merry mystery of the “Mud Pie Tea.” On the 17th, 
Rev. J. M. Manning read a paper entitled “The Claim to 
the Ballot founded on Labor.” On the 24th, Mrs, Che- 
ney gave lessuus in Patience to a number of the ladies. 
On the Bist, we enjoyed a Poetical Picnic, to which vari- 
ous members of the Club contributed, and to which 
Joln G. Whittier added a poem of hisown. On Feb. 4th, 
General Armstrong presented the features and claims of 
his Agricultural School for Colored Men, at Hampton, Va. 
On the 7th, Kev. Wm. H. Channing gave us a prophetic 
view of the Domain and Obligations of Woman, after the 
sutlrage. On the 14th, Mrs. Howe read a paper on Rich 
Women and Poor Women. On the 21st, Rev. Charles 
Shackford read an essay on Goethe’s Faust. On the 
26th, were presented French and English plays. On 
March 3d, Mr. Emerson read an essay on Classification, 
to anumerous audience. On the I4th, the subject of 
Fun was presented by Mrs. Severance, President of the 
Club, and discussed quite heartily. On the 21st, Col. 
Higginson told us What Literature should be in a Re- 
public. The 28th brought a lecture on Botany from Dr. 
Russell, of Plymouth. On April 4th, Mr. Shackford 
gave us a second excellent criticism ; the subject this 
time was Hamlet. On April 11th, Mrs. Cheney occupied 
the session with statements concerning the wretched 
women of New York. On the 18th, Mr. Wm. K. Atkin- 
son gave us “Literature as a Branch of Education.” 
On the 26th, Mr. Channing spoke to us concerning Co- 
operation in England, On May 2d, Mr. Wasson read a 
suggestive paper on Fortune. On the 9th, Mr. Josiah 
Quiney read an essay on Codperative Banks and Homes 
for Workingmen. On the 16th, the Club celebrated the 
birthday of Elizabeth Peabody, who was with us in per- 
sou. Lastly, on the 23d, came the commemoration of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, on what would have been her 
sixtieth birthday. 

This, then, has been our Club routine for the year. It 
will certainly be found to present a useful and credita- 
ble scope of subject and of interest. While we shall 
wish and trust to do even better in the future, we yet 
feel that the course just past has been full of instruc- 
tion to all of us, and has been calculated to promote so- 
cial as well as individual culture. In one thing we have 
fallen short. We had wished to provide more largely 
for what is simply amusing, and fit to serve as a relaxa- 
tion to those too busy elsewhere to seek serious work 
and study at the Club. For this we need more codpera- 
tion on the part of youthful members, and need to have 
the number of the latter enlarged. We elderly women 
are too well freighted with cares and business to be 
amusing. We are very willing to be amused, and will 
give the most benevolent aid and sanction to any one 
desirous of undertaking this office. Meanwhile, we have 
found something better than amusement in the occa- 
sions of our coming together. We have found coipera- 
tion. Not the mechanical secret by which the antago- 
hisms of trade and the difliculties of family labor are to 
be overcome—not this, but a growing acquaintance and 
sympathy independent of family and social relations, a 
Oneness wider and more complete than that of the 
friendly clique or fashionable circle. 

While our Club aims at no political measures, we yet 
feel that it is able to supply important aid to every sub- 
Stantial enlargement that can suggest itself for the ca- 
reer of woman. ‘Those of our sex who complain of 
grievances, or who present claims, can here find atten- 
tion, and as intelligent an answer as we are able to make 
to all that they would urge. And in our growing good 
understanding and harmony, we are laying the founda- 


been, hitherto, so little initiated. memory is the mother of hope. The good leads us to 
I have been asked to refer to one or two points of| ask for the better. And the best is for the good of all. 
special interest in the annals of the past year, and chief- JuLia Warp Howe. 
ly to the following: Count Zaba, in his lectures on Po- A it ig 
land, spoke of a grand-niece of Casimir Pulaski, the THE “NATION'S” CRITICISMS. 
helper of our own Revolution, as compelled, for political} The editor of the Nation has for a long time been 
offenses, to reside in Siberia, with her husband. He | censuring the advocates of the woman question for ig- 
suggested that the ladies of the Club should address a | poring certain important laws, which he claims lie at 
joint letter to the Emperor of Russia, praying that the | the root of the whole discussion, and threatening to 
sentence of these parties might be so enlarged as to al-| speak out in plain terms. It seems he has done so in an 
low of their residence in the United States of America. article entitled “Society and Marriage,” and in what he 
Such a letter, bearing numerous signatures from the | would be pleased to call “no mealy-mouthed manner.” 
members of our Club, was presented to the Emperor | We have heard his utterance, and canpot feel frightened ; 
through the kind mediation of our Minister at St. Pe-| and we certainly have heard no new thing. He seems 
tersburg, Hon. A. T. Curtin. Our petition at once re-| to have reiisserted the power of man’s instincts in a 
ceived courteous entertainment, and in due time a fa-| state of nature, his jealousy over the object of his sex- 
vorable answer was received, accompanied, indeed, by | ual passion, 
the somewhat embarrassing suggestion, that a sum of Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, in a late sermon in the Ad- 
money must necessarily be sent out in order to enable | yance, proves just as clearly that through all the ranks of 
the parties to tndertake the trans-Atlantic journey. It creation might makes right, and dominion is the nat- 
would be well if the Club could, to-day, take.counsel ural and universal condition. This is the state of nature 
as toour further procedures in this matter, since to have | clearly, but we are also under grace, and since Christ’s 
brought our protegés thus far, and to decline to help coming, a new kingdom with new laws is to be founded 
them further, would in the end seem to argue a want of upon and ultimately supersede the old. A new gospel is 
earnestness in our first undertaking. Our association is | given to man, new instructions. Brute force, the natur- 
not rich, and those who gather money for public and al man, is to be conquered, to be made submissive to bet- 
private undertakings of benevolence have already found | ter and higher law. Man is commanded not to be “con- 
us out, and make us richer in the opportunities of giv-| formed” to the law of this present world, but to be 
ing, but scarcely in the means, Perhaps if the Club “transformed.” Every one who is thoughtful knows 
could open a subscription in behalf of this lady and | that these are natural laws, and that it is the province 
her husband, the wealthy world outside its limits | of Christianity to bring to us and enforce higher laws. 
would eke out our slender donation from its abundant J) so far as civilization is based on Christianity, it is the 
resources. Meantime, we have high authority for ap-| province of civilization also. 
proving a mite collection, where we can have none| Every means, then, that promises amelioration from 
other. this evil of a state of nature should receive the counte- 
_ Lhave also been asked to speak of the Club Lunch- | nance, not only of every Christian, but of every philan- 
eon, an institution as yet in its infancy, and of doubtful | thropist. Upon education do we mainly rely to extend 
life. The question is whether it deserves to live. 1am | ¢pjs kingdom of grace that is to displace the state of 
much impressed with its possible usefulness. The’ nature—ihe education of the masses by religious teach- 
Luncheon should take place on the last Saturday of ers, and the education of children by parent. 
every month, the day of the great monthly dinner of| J¢ is a mother’s duty to mould her children to the pre- 
wits and literati, to which no woman is good enough to | cepts of gentleness, forbearance and tenderness toward 
come, But you remember the old controversy between | the weaker ones of the family, that the law of Christ | 
prophets and mountains. We might here make its ex- may be obeyed instead of the law of nature, that impels 
perience profitable. Since we, mountains of the home, ‘them to bite and devour one another. So it is her 
cannot march to visit the prophets, the prophets might | duty also to teach her sons to control their passions, to 
be induced to visit us before their own festival, and to | “bring every member into subjection,” “to bring under 
impart to us that milder form of vaticination which our | the whole body.” It is already proved that her home 
winelessness and unpunch-uality would secure. Some teaching in both these directions is more potent than 
of our past experiences assure us that we might hope, ' any other. 
on these occasions, to enjoy the companionship of some | When she shall have her true place in the managing 
inteliigent men, strangers and others, to whom the | and moulding of the great family of the state, she will 
hours, from twelve to two P.M., would be of special | at least be in a better condition to do her duty, and 
leisure and convenience. This Luncheon cannot be af- | that society will be gradually elevated is fairly presum- 
forded without the general patronage of the Club. A | able from the narrower experience of the past. One 
committee might be named to take care of the recep- | step toward giving her proper dignity and authority is 
tions and invitations, and thus secure to the Club a de- | to give her the ballot. 
sirable extension at once of hospitality and of sympathy.| The editor of the Nation, if he will have patience, will 
Time is a severe test of romance, and all enterprises, hear all the subjects to which he constantly refers, dis- 
starting in a certain flowery faith, sober down during cussed to his heart’s content, when the time comes in 
their prosecution into an habitual encounter of diflicul- | which a woman may talk on delicate matters without 
ties, and the lessons which this encounter alone can be- | the risk of being assailed by every foul epithet vile 
stow. The most sanguine of us,three years ago, scar e- tongues can frame; in a way, too, that will cause every 
ly hoped that a dozen or twenty persons might clap | true lover of purity to rejoice, and such only. There 
| their hands and say to some mystical genii, “Send us a are plenty capable of doing it, who are serving now 
Club.” But we have the Club, and the good genii have aright because they “stand and wait” — women pre- 
helped us. We have worked to get it, however, and pared for the work, because they have “brought up chil- 
must work to keep it. Upon its merits it scarcely be- | dren,” “lodged strangers,” “relieved the afflicted,” “dili- 
comes us to insist; but of its value to us we can fitly | gently followed every good work.” In other words, who 
speak, and say that it has enlarged our activities and | are past the “child-bearing period,” and yet not “worn 
enriched our lives. out.” F. M. 8. 
We are compelled at times to acknowledge that all| MARQUETTE, MIcH, 
are not equally at home among our modest Penates. _ 
Some who come to us trom the habits of fashionable HUNTING THE SLIPPER. 


life, miss the faces and surroundings to which they are There was a gay wedding the other day in Pittsburg 
accustomed, A few, less experienced in social inter-| jn which this old custom was revived with the merriest 

















course, may stand upon an individuality which cannot, | py T a! wees onementee somes an entire day, | 
as such, be recognized at once, and many expec the knot being tied in the morning anc the rest of the 
- one, re f thei . lati y e pect a more | day devoted to festivities. The bride, according to the | 
immediate un olding of their relations with the Club | oid German custom, is in charge of the groomsmen | 
than experience shows to be possible. We are sorry for | until the end of the wedding day; they are supposed to 
the disappointments of others and our own failures, but | keep rey ae peg ys until the hour of Ty ~ a If | 

: ty egeT <a SA j one o guests can in any manner succeed in stealing | 
| we must ask those who join us to overlook our human | the shoe off one of the bride’s feet, a search-warrant is 
shortcomings as a corporate body, to keep in considera- | jssued, and when the same is found it is put up at auc- 
tion what would be the best, the ideal aim and object of , tion, and no one is allowed to bid for it save the grooms- 
such an association as our own, and to use their dil-|™eM, the proceeds of the sale always being the cook’ 
‘ ee in th , _, | perquisite. Atthe wedding referred to, the shoe was 
igence in aiding us to attain them. Meantime we must | stolen during the dinner hour. A mischievous guest | 
be content to hold on the even tenor of our way. We managed to get under the table, while the wine-corks 
run no splendid risks, attempt no brilliant experiments, | bangle oye every Gipostion. ane ye A — — 

tee , i ; »> pig ingat the height of their voives. Secretly he wende 

yet we = say of our Club, ped 5 horeau says of his | )i; way underneath the table, until he arrived at the | 
farm,—“Pauperem sue dives petit. bride’s chair, where, with a sharp knife, he gently cut | 
We do not, on the other hand, enter any protest’ the satin ribbons that held the daintiest little slipper on | 


ett : PR oa Te |a@ very pretty little foot. He then retreated from his | 
against luxury, but our simple and homelike enjoyments position, and was successful in mingling with the happy | 


show that it can be dispensed with. In entertainments, | crowd before his absence from the festive board was | 
dress and so on, we all aim to keep to our present very noticed. The repast finished, the party arose from the | 
moderate standard. We like our tea and bread and ‘able, and not till then did the bride become aware of | 

‘ . . ee | her loss. There was a merry laugh, and the recovery of | 
butter, with the accompanying good-fellowship, far bet- | the slipper was to be affected. An alderman was one of 


ter than the expensive banquets which shorten life and | the guests, and he was applied to for a search-warrant. 
the purse together. And we hope always to have a bet- | The — was issued, and the a present, 
- > lin oo teat 42 | With the groomsmen as presidents, resolved themselves 
ter idea of the value of time, money and vitai force into a committee of the whole, for the recovery of the 
than to throw them away in superfluous display, super- | jot slipper. After a long search the article was found 
fluous eating and superfluous digestion. in the possession of the gentleman who committed the 
The Club might be made more useful than it is by a’ yma — Len a — and the —_ 
ts - ‘ See Paice cs slipper was knocked down to one of the groomsmen for 
larger codperation from a variety of social circles. It $18. He restored it to the bride, the money was hand- | 
affords an opportunity which should be appreciated and | ed to the cooks, and the rest of the day and evening | 
embraced. was spent in a highly enjoyable manner. 
I do not know through‘what association of ideas the ah pg 
record, just gone through, of our past meetings of this LEAP-YEAR. 
year has reminded me of the street of tombs, in Rome} Among the Cossacks of the Ukraine, leap-year is 
—the Appian Way. The melancholy which this hope | eternal. When a young woman feels a tender passion 
of the past suggests to the mind of the beholder is tem- | fr 4 young man she seeks him at the residence of his 























tion for that acting in common, in which our sex has} mains with the future, and in the present. And thus | their consent tothe marriage. If she meets with a re- 


fusal, she declines to leave the house, and such conduct 
is usnally crowned with success. The parents of the 
young man never put the young maidens away. if they 
still persist in their stay, believing that in so doing they 
would bring down the vengeance of heaven upon their 
heads. 

sessipeniceeatteaiaaeeeamiataiiieeinie ataiias 


WHO MAKES YOUR DRESSES. 


| . A touching s‘ory is told of the daughter of Sir Robert 


Peel. Her father gave her, as a birthday present, a 
gorgeous riding habit, and went out with her on the 
same day for an airing in the park, his heart swelling 
with paternal pride as he rode by her side. Shortly af- 
terward she sickened and died of typhus fever of the 
most malignant type; and when inquiry was made as 
to how she had caught the infection. it was discovered 
that the habit, bought from one of the London West End 
tradesmen, had been made in a miserable attic, where 
the husband of the sesastress was lying ill of fever, 
and that it had been used by her to cover him in his 
shivering fits. Thus, whether we will believe it or not, 
the safety of the highest is bound up with the condition 
of the lowest, and if we neglect their material, moral 
and spiritual interests, there will come a dreadful Neme- 
sis to mark the divine displeasure. 


CLIPPINGS, 


Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, brother of Henry Ward, 
does not desire to be made Pope. He thinks the posi- 
tion furnishes a very dry, lonely, cold dignity. No home, 
no wife, no children, no sewing society, no sociable, no 
donation parties, no social ties, no fun at all. 


The universe is an immense book. Lord Rosse, with 
his tremendous telescope, has looked into space a dis- 
tance so inconceivable, that light, which travels at the 
rate of 200,000 miles in a second, would require a period 
of 250,000,000 solar years to traverse the intervening 
gulf between this earth and that remotest star! To our 
naked eye, are displayed about 3,000 stars, down to the 
sixth magnitude. Thus far, the heavens were the same 
to the ancients that they are to us. But within two 
centuries our telescopes have revealed forty or fifty plan- 
ets, and countless millions of stars so distant that much 
of the ight that meets our eyes on any starry night, left 
its dazzling source thousands and thousands of years 
before the creation of Adam. 








Now I never in my life wanted to wear the garments 
of the sterner sex. I was always satisfied with the dress 
which custom had dictated for me before I was born, 
and bloomers and mongrel apparel of any sort had no 
fascination for me. But I rather like the independence 
of motion which ‘the cravated portion of creation enjoys. 
I like to see them go round corners wich their hands in 
their pockets, arms at right angles, and hats on the 
backs of their heads. I like to see them wear No. 13 on 
their feet, without a blush for the size. I like that nat- 
ural shuffle, instead of the mincing tip-toe steps that 
petticoats shield. Not to care who is looking at you, 
wear what you please, and walk to suit yourself, re- 
quires more enterprise of spirit than to make a balloon 
ascension on the Fourth of July.—A Chicago Girl. 


Besides the fact that ice is ate than water, there is 
another curious thing about it which persons do not 
know, perhaps—namely, its purity. A lump of ice, 
melted, will always become purely distilled water. 
When the early navigators of the Arctic seas got out of 
water they melted fragments of those vast mountains 
of ice, called icebergs, and were astonished to find that 
they yielded only fresh water. They thought that they 
were formed on the land, and in some way launched 
into the sea. But, if they had been right, the result 
would have been all the same. The fact is, the water 
in freezing, turns out of it all that is not water—salt, 
air, coloring matter, and all impurities. Frozen sea wa- 
ter makes fresh water ice. If you freeze a basin of in- 
digo water, it will make it as pure as that made of pure 
rain water. When the cold is very sudden, these for- 
eign matters have no time to escape, either by rising or 
sinking, and are thus entangled with the ice, but do 
not form any part of it. 


The other day a lady went into a haberdasher’s shop, 
rue Richelieu, Paris, and bought a pearl-gray silk dress. 
The shopman had noticed a tolerably well doud man 
standing at the door after the arrival of th: lady, who 
seemed to watch all her movements. Stepping up to 
the cashier’s desk the lady drew a 200 franc note from 
her purse. At that moment the man outside rushed 
into the shop, gave the lady a box on the ear, and tore 
the note out of her hands. “I had forbidden you to buy 
that dress,” cried he, “but I watched you, and you shall 
not have it.” With these words he hastened awav, the 
lvdy fainted, and the persons employed in the shop, sup- 
po-ing the intruder to be an offended husband, made no 
remark, and let him go. When the lady recovered, the 
proprietor of the establishment expressed his regret at 
this violent scene, and pitied her for being dependent on 
so brutala husband. “My husband!” cried the lady, ea- 
gerly. “Sir, that man is not my husband; I do not 
know him and have never seen him.” The pretended 
husband was a daring thief. 

It is wonderful to find how often a husband discovers 
his wife to be incompatible, offensive, and good-for-noth- 
ing, when some younger or more attractive woman has 
taken his fancy. It is no less surprising to observe how 
often a wife discovers for the first time, suddenly, that 
her husband is “drunken, -brutish or fiendish,” when 
another richer or more prosperous man stands ready to 
marry her if her Han aed were out of the way! Ifthe law 
should offer to grant divorces freely, tenfold more freely 
than now, and at the same time, should forbid persons 
divorced from marrying again, does any one believe that 
there would be one divorce asked where now there are 
a hundred? Years ago a legal gentleman who had pro- 
cured a large number of divorces in his earlier practice, 
and had afterward renounced the business absolutely, in 
speaking to us on the subject, said: “In all my experi- 
ence I never found a divorce asked for the sake of being 


/ unmarried, a divorce was always the preliminary to a 


wedding, and with women quite as much as men.”— 
American Churchman. 

I saw Miss Martineau, a few weeks since. She isa 
large, robust, elderly woman, and plainly dressed; but 
withal she has so kind, cheerful and intelligent a face 
that she is pleasanter to look at than most beauties, 
Her hair is of a decided gray, and she does not shrink 
from calling herself old. She is the most continual 
talker I ever heard; it is really like the babbling of a 
brook, and very lively and sensible, too; and all the 
while she talks, she moves the bowl of her ear trumpet ~ 
from one auditor to another, so that it becomes quite 
an organ of intelligence and sympathy between her and 

ourself. The ear-trumpet seems a sensible part of her, 





pered by a certain satisfaction in the thought that these 
past centuries esteemed the lives of their men and wo- 
men worth recording. So our mention of the succession 
of occasions among us has a certain monumental char- 
acter. Each of these evenings has gone, and as a fact 
is definitely with the past; but as an influence, it re- 








parents, and addresses him as follows: “The goodness ! | like the antennew of some insects. If you have any lit- 
see written in your countenance is sufficient assurance | tle remark to make, you drop it in; and she helps you 
to me that you are capable of ruling and loving a wife, to make remarks by this delicate little appeal of the 
and your excellent qualities encourage me to hope that | trumpet, as she slightly directs it toward you; and if 
you will make agood husband. Itis in this belief that I | you have nothing to say, the appeal is not.strong enough 
have taken the resolution to come, and to beg you, with | to embarrass you. All her talk was about herself and 
all due humility, to accept me for your spouse.” She’ her affairs; but it did not seem like egotism, because it 
then addresses the father and mother, and solicits . was so cheerful and free from morbidness.—Hawthorne. 
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that the time be postponed to the last week of the year, 
commencing Dec. 26th. 

It was also voted, after full and protracted discussion, 

That the vote of the previous meeting, by which it 
was ordered that “the money raised by the Bazar shall 
be expended entirely in the New England States, under 
the direction of the New England Woman Suflrage As- 
sociation,” be amended by striking out the words, “en- 
tirely in the New England States.” 

Voted, That one half the net proceeds of the Bazar 
shall be invested in the stock of the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, the New England Woman Suffrage Association 
becoming stock owners to that amount. 

Voted, That a committee of three be appointed, to 
meet the Executive Committee of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, to report this action of | 
the Bazar Associatian, and obtain their official endorse- 
ment of the same, 

The Committee appointed by the chair consisted of 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. J. T. Sargent and Mrs. Bowles. 

Miss Sarah G. Weld was elected Recording Secretary 
of the Bazar Association, and the Special Committee of 


Che Woman's Gournal, 
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MODERN HOUSEKEEPING. 


Domestic labor is the only department of industry in 
which divizion of work has not been applied, and labor- [ 
saving machinery come into general use. While men 
have reduced their labor to a system, and compelled the 
forces of nature to toil for them, women still drudge in 
their kitchens, washing, ironing and cooking, with very 
little improvement on the methods of their great, great 
grand-mothers. Whatever relief the washing-machines 
may bring, they afford no help in starching, drying and 
ironing, the most difficult portions of laundry work. 
The discomforts of the modern kitchen in which these, 
and all other household operations, are continually going 
on, especially in summer, to say nothing of the severity | Arrangements, after one or two additions, made necessa- 
of the labor they impose, repel young women of ordina- | ry in consequence of resignations, was announced to be 
ry sense and judgment, who can earn more and lead a! as follows :— 
more satisfactory life, than as a cook or house-maid, Of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the women of the laboring classes, born in this country, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
even though born of foreign parentage, but few adopt Miss Abby W. May, 
domestic service from choice; hence we are thrown Mrs. Caroline R. Putnam. 
back almost wholly upon immigrants, most of whom Mrs. J. T. Sargent, 
know absolutely nothing of the work they undertake. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 

The present system of house keeping, with its numer- Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall. 
ous demands upon the time and attention of women’! The following letter from the secretary of the “Par- 
the many branches of work included in it, and above all | ker Fraternity Dramatic Association” was read:— 
its daily increasing complexity and perplexity with re- Boston, June 24th, 
gard to servants, is so onerous that few women are equal | Secretary of the Bazar Association : 
to it. Every where it is clad with terror, and we do not | De&Ak& MApAM: -I am authorized by the “Parker 


. . : i . 
en bi rai F aternity Dramatic Association” to mos: cordially ten- 

onder that it is so general a subject of discussion | FT#! £ . ‘ 

wonder that it | 8 y 2 der its services to the “Woman Suffrage Bazar,” to be 

among women, when they come together socially. 


held in Boston the coming autumn, to provide, or assist 

From what quarter is relief to come? Can we expect/in providing, such entertainments as come within its 

that any “Mr. Sampson” will come to the surface, to| province. The members of the Association are unani- 
ans ie : ~,;_ | mous in their desire to render this cause any assistance 

cut the gordian knot of these troubles by importing Chi- that lies in their power. 

nese for domestic service, who shall supersede the igno-| Any communication in regard to this matter may be 

rant, thriftless, wasteful, insubordinate, unteachable 

servants now in possession of the American kitchen? 


addressed to me. 
With sincere regards, and earnest wishes for the suc- 

4 : 5 = 5 . _,,,eess of your plans, I am, very truly yours 
Where is Mrs. Pierce’s “Codperative Housekeeping,”’ | =s I Gm hann | ty. TABER, 
which was so big a star of hope in the horizon of dis- Secretary “Fraternity Dramatic Association.” 
tressed housekeepers, a year or more ago? _. | A unanimous vote of thanks to the Association was 

Whatever fate may have befallen it, we still have faith | passed, and the Corresponding Secretary was requested 
in the plan, and believe it practicable. If the expert /to convey to them, in writing, the acceptance of their 
ment has failed, or is postponed, at Cambridge, there is generous offer, 
no reason why it should not be tried elsewhere, The dis- | The Committee then adjourned, subject to the call of 
comfort that is now visited upon housekeepers will yet | tno president. 
compel them to apply to housekeeping, the division “4 
effort and the power of machinery that accomplish such 
wonderselsewhere. Why, forinstance, should the laundry 
work which is purely mechanical, be done under every 
roof, to the utter discomfort of thefamily, at unnecessary To 
cost, andin the most unsatisfactory manner, when it, 
may be ome eo much Ca cheaper and better by _— Des Moines letter says, “It is not true that the conven- 
chinery? Why should mes be pat ony a families |tion formed a State, or other association, auxiliary to 
have put away soap-making, candle-making, knitting, /Mr. Tilton’s New York society. On the contrary, the 
spinning, blue-dyeing and weaving, and many other | thing the convention did most decidedly, was to express 


j 2 i 9 . . . . e 7 
things that our grandmothers did ° : note bent | its determination to remain aloof from Eastern organi- 
But men must take this matter into their heads, and 'zations.” A Mt. Pleasant letter says, “You wi!l see in 


make it a regular branch of business. Not because of| tne yt, Pleasant paper which I now send you, no re- 
any inferiority of capacity in women, but because wo- | port of the neat little speech of Mr. Corkhill, as reported 
men have not the capital to set in operation such a sys- ‘by or through Mr. Studwell. In fact, it was not made, 
tem. Women have no money, and the customs of 80- |) 4 was only intended to be made—in short, it was what 














NOTES AND NEWS, 
We are in receipt of sundry indignant epistles from 


wa, complaining of the report of the Mt. Pleasant con- 
vention, which has appeared in the Independent. A 











clety - “4 eo cipal wed aa paesns 4 pane somo . might have been, But what a humbug to report a con- 
cagne. An heavy mecnenks a pin ~ vd - ' : vention entirely different from what it was. We are an | 
man, and these occupations inc walt ap eal oF SUCH independent association, and cannot be swept into any- 
work, And ago are not woes ger ge : we body’s net, not even Mr. Tilton’s, by the over-zealous | 
or manage the necessary machinery. rey have had | ,artisans of the New York society. We prefer to stand | 
no culture or training in this direction to enable them ‘ our own feet.” , 

to do it—and so we look to aie ; | The phonographie report of the convention, published 

We do net believe that ag oe aw we cape ‘in the Mt. Pleasant Journal, which lies on our table, 
clally feminine occupations, any more than we do that| .orroborates the above statements. En passant, we 
spinning, weaving, candle-making, knitting and many find among the, resolutions the following, which we | 
other similar businesses are, which were once entirely in ‘copy :— 
women s hands. And we do not expen relief to house- | Resolved, That the eminent services rendered to the | 
keepers until men, by the aid of machinery and coOpera-| cause so dear to us, by the persuasive and convincing 
tion, come to the rescue, and'do housework more perfect- | eloquence of M rs. Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, receives our 
ly and economically than it can now possibly be done. If Cordial and grateful acknowledgment. ‘ 

‘ : ’ | Hesolved, That this Convention heartily welcomes 
some far-sighted woman had declared a hundred years | the introduction into our State, of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
ago, that men ought to, and would one day, do all the spin- | Nar and the Woman's Advocate, and welcome also the 
ning and weaving, doubtless she would have been regard- | Canvassers for said papers in our midst. 
edasalunatic. But who in this day would foramoment| The editor of the Mt. Pleasant Journal, Frank Hatton, 
contend that spinning and weaving is woman’s work ? | Esq., says :— 

So it will be at some future day with laundry work. In sy vt ~— to ° my | as Secretary, — served 

soe, " , _| Only on the condition that the convention take us an 

Pe sip ~ large, heat pap Ay seis: spon is Ants Wenn Setiagite, open conviction, Thus we 

ries wili, belure many , do the washing and 1ron- | ¢ame out. ye heard, from Mrs. Cutler, of Ohio, the 

ing every day, in the most perfect manner, and so cheap- | soundest and most logical speech upon the question that 
ly that all can afford to employ them. | weerer Sane, 

The same is true of cooking. The most onerous por-| The official action of the New Hampshire Legislature | 
tions of it will some day be done out of our houses, by on the petitions of J. W. Pillsbury and 1063 others, | 
wholesale, nrcengera dines perfectly. Butas this will re-| praying for such change in the laws as will allow women 
quire expensive machinery, steam apparatus, ranges, to yote, is reported in the Concord, N. H., Monitor, 
ovens, wagous for transporting meals to and fro, the im-| fojjows:— 
provement must be initiated by men. Our hope of this! Te Committee on National Affairs, to whom this pe- | 
being accomplished rests wholly, we adinit frankly, with | tition was referred, report 
the present Bridgets of the kitchen. Only let them per-| 1st. 1 — the grievances complained of are greatly 
sist for a few years longer in their unreasonable exac- eo That the remedy suggested and asked is over- 
tions, in their unthrift and unteachable ignorance, in estimated, and entirely inadequate to accomplish the re- | 
their despotic domination, and in carrying the elements | form oo yap submit, for the consid- | 

barism into the houses where they are employed, ¢Tation of the House, the accumpany.ag resolution :— | 
* wae — Be f this dark: mt y “il | Resolved, That the Standing Committee on National | 
and light will come met arkhess, the Vil | Afiairs be discharged from the further consideration of 
will cure itself, for it will become so sore that codpera-| the petitions mentioned in the above report. 
tive housekeeping, in some form or many forms, will The report was accepted and the resvlution adopted— | 
be a necessity | Mr. Bedel, of Bath, voting solidly and solely against it. | 


Sains : | The “grievance complained of” is that the women of 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. |the country are disfranchised, contrary to the principles 

A special meeting of the Executive Committee of the ‘of our national government, and the “remedy suggested 
Bazar Association was held at the office of the Wo-| 


and asked” is that the ballot be no longer withheld from 
MAN'S JOURNAL on June 30th, at 11 o'clock, Mrs. Ju-|* 











hem. How, then, Oh, sapient and logical (?) legisla- | 
lia Ward Howe in the chair. The time and place of “TS, cau you say the “grievance is exaggerated,” when | 


holding the Bazar was discussed very fully by the Com- | not a woman in the country has the right of suffrage ? 
mittee, to whom this matter was referred with power | 


Or how that the “remedy suggested and ask» for, is | 

to make any needed changes, and it was finally voted, overestimated,” when giving the ballot to a disfran- | 
That the Bazar be held in Music and Bumstead | Clised class is the only possible remedy for such injus- | 
Halis instead of Faneuil Hall, as before suggested, and ‘ tice? | 


| force to the mother’s house, bring with them every fool- 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1870. 


A friend writing from Concord, N. H.,-says, “You will 
see what action the New Hampshire Legislature has 
taken on the question of Woman Suffrage, in response 
to the petition for the same. What a cowardly set of 
men legislators are! Only one man was found to vote 
square against the resolution that discharged the com- 
mittee from any further consideration of the petition 
for Woman Suffrage. I went into their mock session 
afew minutes last evening, and I hope after the enact- 
ing of such a farce, with its boyish hurly-burly, and its 
covert indecency, no man in New Hampshire will 
ever again tell me that women are not fit to vote. I 
cannot imagine an assembly of women degrading them- 
selves in any similar way, and setting so bad an example 
to young people. 1 am more ashamed of our legisla- 
tors than I ever thought it possible for me to be, for 
never before did I realize how much reason we have to 
be ashamed of them !” 


The labors of Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill in New 
Hampshire, of whom a correspondent makgs enthusias- 
tic mention in another column, are nearly ended in 
that State, for the present. They are not a whit too 
highly estimated by our correspondent. Mrs, Churchill 
is a very charming woman, a very fine, convincing 
speaker, aud is daily becoming better. A request has 
come from friends in Maine that she be sent to that 
State for a few weeks, to lecture. We have no doubt 
but arrangements can be made for her to spend the 
months of July and August in Maine, if friends will 
agree to arrange meetings for her, appoint a time and 
place for them, and see that audiences are got out to 
hear her. Her services will be paid by the New Eng- 
land Association which employs her. Letters in refer- 
ence to Mrs. Churchill’s labors in Maine may be ad- 
dressed to this office . 


Although but one-woman has been admitted to the 
Michigan State University this last year, yet at the 
opening of the next college-year at least six will enter— 
perhaps more. Massachusetts will send one. The 
standard of scholarship is sustained, and no “compro- 
mise courses” are as yet proposed for the women stu- 
dents. Nor should there be. Those women who wish 
to take a lower course of study than the regular Uni- 
versity course at Ann Arbor, can do so at Madison, and 
many other of the Western colleges. All the depart- 
ments of the University are thrown open to women, 
but the Medical Faculty have protested against the co- 
study of the sexes in some branches of that department. 
The Regents have given them no answer as yet. 


At the Unitarian collation, in the Crystal Palace, 
Lady Bowring responded to a toast in an eloquent 
speech of considerable length, which was received with 
applause. She followed Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, 
and Rey. James Martineau, and said: “I should be glad 
tosee some of the younger women trained for the work 
of the ministry. The other learned professions may in 
time be open to them, but in the work of the ministry 








they will be especially in their sphere. They are al- 
ready engaged as Bible women. Why should they not 
go a step further, and occupy the pulpit? It is thought | 
desirable and proper that ladies should sing and act in | 
public. Why should they not come forward in the high- | 
er and nobler sphere of teaching and leading souls to | 
God ?” 

Mrs. George P. Abel of Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
appointed the agent of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL for that 
portion of the State. Mrs, Belle Mansfield and Mrs, J. 
A. Troop of Mt. Pleasant have accepted the agency of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for the southern part of the 
State. All business transacted by these ladies will be 
valid, and we commend them to the contidence and co- 
operation of all who believe in Woman Suffrage. 


| these: 


F. M. Stewart sends to us for the first number of the | 
Woman’s JOURNAL for Mr. Garrison's criticism on 
Dr. Bushnell’s Reform Against Nature, but omits to send 
his address. Whiere shail we send it? 





The watering-places are now ready to excite, alas! 
more thirst than they are able toquench. The hot cities 
are deserted, the toilettes are hurried up, and the Sara- 
toga trunks, good for every Vanity Fair, begin to receive 
their costly consignments. We do not wish to stand | 
afar and hurl at these gay preparations, yet every sum- | 
mer of our later lite must bring us more sighs over the 
perversion of Nature’s good gifts. 

Thé sweet summer is the gala time of the good mother. | 
“Now, if ever,” she says, “my human children will come | 
home to me. The winter's privation throws them upon 
their own resources; but now that my trees are all in | 
leaf, my meadows grassy and green, and my sunlight! 


and out-of-door communion with the elements, will not 


go unheeded.” But, alas! the children, returning per- 


ish fashion which can thwart her wholesome purposes. 
The pasteboard armor of fashion is never laid aside. 
The fashion-plate remains the pattern for deportment as 
well as for dress. Young men and women, meeting, 
look so conscious of their habiliments that their conver- 
sation, to be genuine, should run thus:—*Shall I intro- 
duce my straw-colored kids to your lilac ones?” “How 
is your opinion of my tight trousers?” “Do you enjoy 
the frizzling of my hair, and the contrast between my 
over skirt and my under one ?” 

The drive in high life makes one’s heart ache. Sky 
and sea and beauteous surroundings speak their eternal 
language. But she whose thoughts are closely concen- 
trated upon her own effect has no mental room in which 
to stow away impressions of scenery. Small gossip, sly 
and saucy provocation, the empty laugh, a little conde- 
scending notice of the points of the landscape—this is 
the mental merchandise, oh! parents of America, with 





which your offspring enrich their morning visiting, or 
afternoon excursions. Living is held so dear, and life is 
held so cheap! 

The day-long flirtations culminate in the evening ball 
or soirée. Here, those already jaded with the winter's 
performances squander their remaining stock of health 
like small-change. Crowded halls, tight dresses, heavy 
skirts, and the speed of the German, do their worst upon 
the delicate organization of women who are not born ro- 
bust. Bodies suffer much from these steaming evolu- 
tions; but souls suffer more and worse. The teetotum 
discipline develops all that is petty and fantastic in wo- 
man nature. When is a woman nota woman? When 
she’s a toy. 

Oh, fathers and mothers of republican America, do 
not give in to this sweeping tide of folly and extrava- 
gance. Do not sit by while your daughters dance health 
and life and souls away, making in your hearts sad mu- 
sic of foreboding. It does not pay to have the best 
things brought to so poor a market. It does not pay to 
give up the most precious season of life to pursuits ut- 
terly futile, and often harmless. What would you say 
of a farmer who should use the time of spring for plant- 
ing noxious weeds, instead of grain? You plant folly, 
neglect and indulgence, and wonder that earnest men 
and noble women do not come up. Poverty does not 
destroy people in this country. It stimulates to effort, 
which is almost always availing, and never hopeless, 
But riches do destroy people, and the most precious, our 
young people, whose fluent, facile minds become mould- 
ed into those forms of corruption and frivolity which 
the thought and conscience of the older continent have 
long since rejected as worthless and fatal. 

Let us enforce upon our children, as tenderly as we 
may, a little serious thought, a little systematic study, 
Let the tone of what is called good society rise to an in- 
telligent level. Let not our carelessness encourage our 
young people, the most precious and sacred product of 
our day and generation, to make fools of each other and 
of themselves. J. W. i 


Seeeietenentl 


MACFARLAND AND VREELAND---A CONTRAST. 


A few weeks ago, a court in New York, of which the 
judge, jury and counsel were composed of men alone, 
acquitted Daniel MacFarland of the wilful murder of 
Albert D. Richardson upon the ostensible ground of in- 
sanity. Proof was offered that MacFarland had abused 
his wife, had neglected his family, had been false to. his 
obligations as a husband, as a father, as a citizen and as 
a gentleman,—that by systematic neglect he had alien- 
ated the affections of his wife,—that by extreme brutal- 
ity he had embittered and imperilled her life,—that he 
had finally consented to a permanent separation,—that 
when she had sought to legitimate this separation by ob- 
taining a divorce, and had bestowed her affections upon 
another person, this unworthy husband, with cruel vin- 
dictiveness, had skulked behind the man of her choice, 
and completed the desolation of her future, by a cow- 
ardly assassination. Nevertheless, the assassin was ac- 
quitted. With the blood of his victim heavy upon his 
soul, he is permitted to go unrestrained, sustained by 
the sympathy of a certain class of community. 

A day or two since, the same court convicted Caroline 
E. Vreeland of “felonious assauit with intent to kill.” 
The facts, as developed by the testimony, seem to be 
That a certain Robert Schroeder had formed an 
improper intimacy with this woman's daughter, Anna 
Meyers; that he had induced Anna Meyers to procure 


| an abortion and then deserted her; that Anna Meyers, 


at her mother’s advice, sued Schroeder for damages; 
that, in the course of the trial, Mrs. Vreeland was or- 
dered out of the court-room, and in a state of great ex- 
citement, attacked Schroeder with a knife, cutting his 
coat in three places, but was separated from him before 
she had inflicted any personal injury. The man Schroe- 
der did not appear at all. But the principal witness 
against Mrs. Vreeland was a certain Edwin James, the 
lawyer retained by Schroeder to defend him against the 
suit of Anna Meyers. Mrs. Vreeland testified as follows: 

Iam the mother of Anna Meyers; I was instructed 
to appear as a witness by Mr. Schroeder against my 
daughter on the 11th inst.; I think the charge was that 
of procuring an abortion; [I had the knife when I start- 
ed from home; I did not expect to appear on the exam- 
ination; I carried the knife in my belt for three months 
pa-t, ever since [ was attacked in the street and robbed 


| of my books; I love my daughter better than I do my 


God; a man came to my house in regard to the charge 
against Schroeder, and ie tried to intimidate me and 
my daughter; I was in a room next to the court room; 
heard the testimony; do not know whether I had a 
knife or a blunderbuss; I saw so many evil men looking 
at my daughter, and I do not know what then occurred ; 
1 had a nephew, Mr. Kendrick, whom L heard had shot 
himself three weeks previous to the Lith instant; I was 
almost crazy then; I know Dr. Harris; 1 know Dr. Hoffs 
of Boston; all my aunts on my father’s side have been 
insane; I have a sister here in the court room, and an- 


48 and shadow delightful, now, surely, I shall rival the ball- | other too ill to attend; as God is my judge, 1 have no 
| room, and my invitations to simple living, early hours, | 


recollection of what happened. 

Mrs. M. W. Norton, Mrs. V. Sester, David Taylor, her 
brother-in-law; Mrs. Lydia Wilsey, a friend who knew 
her for twenty years; Fred. Taylor, a son of her brother- 
in-law; Wm. M. Norton, also a relative, all testitied to 
singular actions on the part of the prisoner since her 
youth, such as imagining herself a bird, speaking to trees, 
stars, and flowers, etc. Mrs. Vreeland’s sister testified 
that the prisoner had suffered from an epileptic fit, and 
was for four daysin a trance when twenty years old. 

Mr. Howe then made a speech, in which he tried to 
enlist the sympathy of the jury in behalf of a mother, 
who, by extreme love of her offspring, was betrayed 
into an indiscretion, and was as eloquently answered by 
Mr. Fellows, who proclaimed the person a most wicked 
black-mailer and a base person, who, instead of protect- 
ing the honor of her child, bartered and sold it for lu- 
cre, and closed by asking for a conviction. 

The Recorder made a charge, and, after a deliberation 
of nearly half an hour, the jury returned a verdict of 
“Guilty of an assault with a dangerous weapon, with an 
intent to do bodily harm, and a recommendation to the 
mercy of the Court.” 

Mrs. Vreeland was asked what she had to say why 
sentence should not be pronounced, and answered that 
she was innocent of the guilty intent, and that she had 
another child, some four years of age, dependent upon 
her for support. 
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The Recorder, in pronouncing sentence, said :—I in- 
tended to give you ten years in State Prison, but in view 
of the recommendation to mercy I will sentence you to 
four years’ hard labor in Sing Sing.” 

The Tribune, of June 29, makes the following signifi- 
eant comment on this case :— 

Mrs. Vreeland’s lawyer has evidently not studied Gra- 
ham or Spencer on insanity. He does not seem to have 
uttered in behalf of his unfortunate client a single 
word he did not believe to be true; he certainly wrote 
no letter admitting as much. He called no witnesses by 
harsh names and then apologized fer doing so. He 
made no violent personal assault whatever on the oppos- 
ing counsel, and utterly failed in efforts to establish the 
insanity of his client by revealivg hisown. We are dis- 
gusted with him. 

We wonder whether the editor of the Tribune was 
aware of the cause of the contrast between the justice 
meted out to MacFarland and to Mrs. Vreeland? Or 
of the still more monstrous contrast between the treat- 
ment of Mr. Schroeder and Mrs. Vreeland respectively, 
by lawyers and judges composed of men alone ? 

Look at it. Judge Dowling dismissed the complaint 
of poor Anna Meyers, and Schroeder goes scot-free. The 
Recorder sentences Mrs, Vreeland to four years of hard 
labor in State Prison. It is our private opinion that if 
women were voters, the fate of Schroeder and Mrs. 
Vreeland would be reversed. 

We have no wish to make a heroine out of Mrs, Car- 
oline E. Vreeland. She may be a very bad and a very 
dangerous person. But if the explicit testimony of her 
daughter is to be credited—if the relation and conduct 
of Schroeder towards her were as she testified—then we 
say that the attempt of Mrs. Vreeland was far more ex- 





-cusable than the act of MacFarland—the provocation in- 


finitely greater, the evidence of insanity stronger, and 
the culprit more entitled to consideration. MacFarland 
is acquitted after killing a man, Mrs. Vreeland is 
sent to prison for trying to kill the seducer of her daugh- 
ter, and for cutting three holes in his coat. 

Why this difference ? 

Because MacFarland is a man, a citizen, a voter, a pol- 
itician, and the friend of politicians. He helped to 
make the law and to elect the officers who administer 
the law. He is one of the sovereigns. He is a mem- 
ber of the only American aristocracy—the aristocracy 
of sex. Therefore newspapers advocate his cause, 
Able lawyers plead his case with specious sophistry. 
And the man is acquitted. 

But Caroline E. Vreeland is a political nonentity, a 
subject disfranchised, neither a politician nor the friend 
of politicians, She had no voice in making the law, 
nor in electing its officers. She is not one of the sov- 
ereigns, nor a member of the American aristocracy ; 
she is only a woman. Therefore no newspaper advo- 
cates her cause. No able lawyers plead her case with 
specious sophistry. And while MacFarland and Schroe- 
der go unpunished, the woman is convicted. 

Women of America, the casting of a ballot is not a 
mere empty form. Disfranchised classes have no rights 
that voters are bound to respect. Woman Suffrage 
means JUSTICE. H. B. B. 





RETRENCHMENT OF THE CITY EXPENSES, 


When the expenses of a household, or of a State or 
city, press too hardly on the pocket of the provider of 
revenue, it is always expedient to retrench; but it needs 
a superior housekeeper to be able to see exactly on 
what point of the household expenditure the retrench- 
ment should be brought to bear,—where it will least af- 
fect the highest and best interests of the household, the 
city, or the State. 

Now, here in Boston, for instance, gentlemen of great 
and deserved influence are coming forward with such 
plans of retrenchment as the following:—We are em- 
ploying in the public schools a considerable number of 


female teachers more than is necessary to give one to 


every fifty-six scholars in the Grammar department, 


But, compelled as most teachers are to take a new, ly as possible in all the counties, so that they may go 
class, numbering fifty or sixty pupils, annually or semi- 0 work distributing tracts and papers, and securing 
annually, to reduce them at once to order and strict dis- , ecturers, as they fully realize the importance of spread- 
cipline, and to prepare. them in six months to passa hg light on this subject throngh all parts of the State, 





to be deposed from their positions, which are perhaps 
daily bread not only tor themselves, but for others dear- 
er still, what can they do? Many of them do well, but 
| those who do best deplore most deeply the unwise pres- 
sure which prevents their doing more. There is no 
time to dwell further on this point; the immense pre- 
ventive force against the increase of crime which our 
public schools might be made, if properly managed, I 
trust is plain. Yet when the writer has suggested these 
thoughts, in times past, to gentlemen in authority, the 
reply has been, “What you say is true, but the appoint- 
ment of so many additional teachers would be so un- 
popular with tax-payers that it could not be accom- 
plished.” 

And now these same gentlemen inform the tax-payers 
that there are more teachers than are needed, and that 
they propose to retrench by discharging enough to bring 
up the average number of pupils in aschool to fifty-two; 


able, and pay for their retrenchment in one means for 


for its punishment. 

Meanwhile such bills as the following appear in the 
public prints :— 

Ciry or Boston: 

To GeorGE Youna, Dr. 

For furnishing refreshments to the City Council 

from Novy. Ist to Dee. 28th, 1869, two thou- 

sand eight hundred and fifty-nine and 75-100 

dollars— $2,859.75. 

Approved by the Mayor, the President of the Com- 
mon Council and about thirty of its members. 


Isn’t there a little need of retrenchment elsewhere 
than in the means for the education of our children? 
Are we sure that our distributors of revenue are good 
housekeepers? Ah, there’s the rub! There is not a 
housekeeper among them; they are house-owners, but 


nothing to say about the city housekeeping, it is in con- 
;sequence no more skillfully carried on than would be 
the domestic housekeeping, if the gentlemen should sud- 
denly take a notion to exclude their wives from that 
province and attend to it themselves. Imagine that 
bill with the little “Mrs.” prefixed to the names of those 
thirty Councilmen! The very idea is preposterous. If 
the Council were composed of ladies, Mr. Young w 
not make $1000 a month by feeding them; moreover, 
that bill, says the Commonwealth, “is but a drop in the 
bucket compared to the whole amount paid by the city 
during the past year for similar practices.” 
that, and then consider the short-sightedness which 


down the school appropriations, and in that way spare 
your pockets, O tax-payers !” ! 

Now, if one of those Councilmen, who shall be name- 
less, would go home, and tell his wife the whole story, 
asking her advice, she would replyin this wise: The 
tax-payers are right, my dear, in demanding retrench- 
ment; you do not indeed spend the public money wise- 
ly; but don’t cut down the school appropriation, be- 
cause you know that every little Pat or Mikey who 
grows up in crime may, one of these days, allure our little 
Harry and Charley into his den of wickedness, and 





her hands achance to make good men of Mike and Pat, 
| you not vuiy save the poor little unfortunate children, 


that is, seeing that retrenchment is necessary somewhere | 
they would apply it at the most unwise point conceiva- | young girls to act as agents for our papers. 


i 


rigid examination with a high per cent., or failing in this | 


their wives are the housekeepers, and as their wives have | 


| 


| 
| 
} 


says, when tax-payers cry, “Retrench,” “Well, we'll cut | _— 


The ladies of Des Moines are quite interested in form- 
ng a Woman’s Club, through which they hope to be- 
ome more thoroughly acquainted. They say they are 
woken into religious circles, whose narrow limits pre- 
dude any general interchange of thought and experience. 
They begin to desire a broader culture, and more gener- 
al association. They see, too, as our Eastern women 
have done, how much may be done for young women 
away from home by furnishing reading rooms, and 
means of pleasant and innocent recreation. Since I 
have been in the city I have met women of the highest 
social standing who are very earnest in this matter, and 
who will, I think, soon organize a Woman’s Club. 

Since writing you from Mt. Pleasant, Mrs. Bloomer 
and I have held meetings at Ottumwa, Oskaloosa and 
Des Moines. I also stopped at Pella, a little town con- 
sisting mostly of Hollanders, but there are a few enter- 
prising Americans, and a Baptist theological seminary 
which gives some importance to the place. I found a 
few live advocates of our cause, and left some energetic 


At Des Moines, they have a pleasant arrangement 


the prevention of crime, by certain future expenditure for out-of-doors temperance meetings on the shaded Cap- 


jitol grounds, and last Sabbath, Mrs. Bloomer and your 
correspondent addressed over two tlrousand people. It 
s good to see how eagerly words of wisdom are received 
from the lips of women. Those watchful eyes that look- 
el up to Mrs. Bloomer as she smuggled in her brood of 
Women’s Rights truths, and set them loose among the 
expectant throng like summer birds, will long be re- 
membered, She is so logical, so happy in illustration, and 
| 80 womanly, withal, that I cannot but regret that her 
| frail health will deprive her of the place that would other- 
wise of right be hers, that of the foremost champion of 
the woman’s cause in Iowa. As it is, younger and 
stronger hands must gather in the harvest she has help- 
, ed to sow. 

On Monday evening we had a suffrage meeting, which 
was well attended and kindly noticed by the press, and 
this evening, we are to meet to organize a county society. 
We all regretted that Mrs. Bloomer felt compelled to re- 
turn home before it could be accomplished, but she had 
already exerted herself beyond her strength to aid in set- 
ting the cause right with the people, « 

Among the younger women who will enter the lecture 


rs field, I may mention Mrs. Darwin, Mrs. Mattie Griffith 


Davenport, Mrs. Mary F, Beaver and Mrs. J. C. Savery. 
The last named lady has travelled extensively in Europe 
as well as in America, and, unlike many ladies of wealth 


Think of and leisure, she has devoted herself to thorough study 
| and careful culture of her intellectual powers. 


Were she 
and compelled to use her talents to gain wealth 
or position, we should find her one of the most persis- 
tent and earnest lecturers in the field. As it is, her work 
will be none the less well done, though we may not find 


| her quite as constant to her task. From all these la- 


make them as wretched and base as himself; now, if by | 
giving only thirty scholars to a teacher, you place in | 


dies, and probably from others, we may expect a great 
| deal of good work. I must not omit the very pleasant 
occasion of meeting our friend and co worker, Lizzie 
| Boynton. At our Monday evening meeting she recited 
| with delightful effect Mrs. Howe’s poem, “We'll have a 
'new flag.” She is quite a favorite with the press and 
the people generally, here, as well as in Indiana. 


H, M. T. C. 
Des Mornes, IowA, June 29, 1870. 


—-e ———= 


CARRYING THE WAR INTO AFRICA. 


| but you take a stumbling-block out of Harry’s and | Whether women at large possess the elements which 


|Charley’s way. The proper thing for you to do is not 
|to eat so much at Young’s, not to go junketing down 
the harbor, not to pay twice as much for a thing as it is 





and to every forty-nine in the Primary department; | Worth, simply because you pay with other people’s 
this costs us somewhere in the neighborhood of $50,000 | money—in short, to manage the public housekeeping as 
a year. Let us discharge the superfluous teachers, and | I manage ours, always sparing in what is not really 
thus get rid of the $50,000. | necessary, and always generotis in whatever affects the 
This sounds plausible, but it is, nevertheless, retrench- | public health, morals or prosperity. 
ing in the wrong place. Practical teachers everywhere | But alas! the Councilmen do not ask advice of their 
assert that it is unwise to place fifty-six pupils under | wives, and some of them perhaps do not listen if it is 
the charge of one teacher. Though she may keep them | offered, and as—mirabile dictu!—their wives have no 
quiet, and bring them up to the required per cent. in | way ofmaking their opinions heard, save through their 
the semi-annual or annual examinations, yet she has | husbands’ lips, the public house is ill-kept, things go at 
no time to attend to the higher duty of teaching those loose ends, and growling from revenue providers is 
Grumblers, if you want your pub- 


who are born and bred in an atmosphere of vice and | both loud and deep. 
wickedness, the way to a purer, nobler manhood and lic housekeeping well done, why not give a fair share 
womanhood. 
For these children of the “perishing classes” the most | well in private ? 
that the State can do is provide public schools. These — 
she can interpose as a barrier between her future rulers, 
and the debasing influences of theirchildhood. But the | Dear JOURNAL :—From the windows of the pleasant 
schools do not constitute an adequate barrier, while home of my kind hostess, Mrs. J. C. Savery, whose hos- 
they are conducted simply with a view to rendering the | pitality has made me almost forget that I am a stran- 
children of vice proficient in the elementary branches ger, I look out over the beautiful Des Moines valley, and 
of an English education. No amount of arithmetic, or down upon the town now almost smothering in its visi- 
grammar, or geography, will teach a child to speak the tation of drouth and heat, yet looking cool and 
truth, to control his passions, to love’his fellow-men, pleasant because of its abundant foliage. Few inland 
and to lead a pure and simple lite, yet these things are citiés in the Union can boast such a charming location. 
just what these children must be taught, if we ever ex- |The winding river, the fine, wood-crowned bluffs, the 
pect to see them become anything but pests and broad meadow-lands below, gradually rising and stretch- 


F. H. T. 





LETTER FROM IOWA. 


scourges to society. Born as they are in crime, brought ing away in mingled forest, and cultivated land, with | 


up in crime, surrounded and dragged down on every | beautiful homes, renders the scene passing lovely. 


| 


side by the most debasing and demoralizing influences, | 


| Searches into the origin of words. 


lofit to those adepts at the business who suit you so | 


combine to form “phronesis,” or not, whether “phrone- 
sis” is essential to the expression of opinion by means 
of the ballot, we women of New Hampshire are not 
prepared to decide authoritatively. Indeed, the oracle, 
Carl Benson, having spoken, and his ecabalistic words 
reading iike a fiat of fate, we so accept them—until 
cooler days shall bring us strength for extended re- 
But whatever we 
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ack, we have pluck—we women. 
Here among the hills, where shepherds are supposed 
to be ever watchful over their timid, trusting sheep, 
came, months ago, an array of women whose names 
are household words wherever the electric fire of free- 
dom has flashed, who declared women to be equally ca- 
pable with men of self-government; and that God is no 
' respecter of persons nor of classes. 
Alert and brave, one clerical champion of conserva- 
| tism loaded his cannon with expletives, and fired at the 
invaders. Hurling into the enemy’s ranks a succession 
of the new-fashioned balls yelept “infidel” and “free 
' love,” our defender retired to his study to luxuriate in 
the rewards of an approving conscience. It was sup- 
posed that the enemy lay dead upon the field or had re- 
treated in ignominious discomfiture, but alas! some 
| people never know that they are beheaded, even when 
their heads fall off their shoulders. . 
A few weeks ago Mrs. Churchill of Providence, serene- 

‘ly unconscious of defeat, came to the seat of war, not to 
capitulate, but to wave her treasonable flag on the out- 
| posts as a signal to the disaffected, and she was followed 
by the undaunted Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Livermore. 
| You have already told your readers of their work in 


Here, too, is the capital of a State whose record for pat-| Concord. I wish especially to tell of a few meetings 


how can we hope for them anything but a degraded and_riotism is not surpassed by any other in the Union. | that have been held in other towns in the State. The 
shameful manhood and womanhood? Yet what an Iowa claims the proud preéminence of having been the | excessive heat has prevented Mrs. Churchill from mak- 
immeasurable power tHese six hundred or more ladies | first to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment, and the first | ing a thorough canvass of the State, but enough has 
of culture and refinement employed in the public to pass the initiatory act which leads directly to the | been done to prove that a deep interest is felt in New 
schools might exert against the terrible influences of Sixteenth. The people are in earnest, the women of Hampshire upou the Woman Suffrage question with its 
poverty and crime, if they could only exert their power the State have less fear of Mrs. Grundy than in older | side issues, that underlie all the social life of the world. 
in the right direction, if they could have time to disci- States. It is true there are here some fossils from the | Large and attentive audiences have assembled at Lou- 
pline the rude, turbulent, uncared-for son of want by Green Mountains, who express surprise at the indepen- | don, Canterbury, Weare, Lebanon, Lisbon and Hillsboro’ 
gentle and reasonable methods, instead of being obliged dence of the Iowa women in declaring that they shall be | Bridge, to listen to Mrs. Churchill’s earnest plea for her 
to bring him into prompt subjection by appeal to the very happy to vote, especially on great moral questions. | sex, many of them hearing for the first time an argu- 


lower instincts of his nature, as, tor example, his dread | 
of physical pain. 





The women understand fhe situation, and will be| ment for the enfranchisement of one half the nation. 
| prepared to meet it. They purpose organizing as speed- Although Mrs. Churchill bas been befure the public 








less than a year, she is everywhere recognized as earn- 
est and eloquent, and wins not only many appreci- 
ative friends for herself, but converts to her cause. 

Few can hear unmoved her touching appeals for the 
outcast and suffering women of the land, and the broth- 
ers, sons and husbands, who for lack of women’s help 
in social and political life are daily falling into dishon- 
ored graves. Those at the head of this movement are 
encouraged to hope that if the State can be thoroughly 
canvassed during the coming autumn, a sentiment may 
be aroused before which the stolid apathy of our legis- 
lators will forever disappear. 

We New Hampshire women hope the Bazar will give 
you control of a large sum of money, so that reapers 
may everywhere be able to garner the ripening harvest. 

EMILY FAIRFIELD. 




















































































































Tue UsNiversaL Waincer has been in use in our family for 
years, giving entire satisfaction. We speak whereof we know 
when we say it is one of the best labor-saving machines ever in- 
vented, having several points of superiority over any Wringer we 
have examined.—New York Liberal Christian, April 2, 1870. 








kK. D. SPEAR, M.D., 
Oflice, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have one 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
May 21. 


Sully invited to call on Dr. SPeAR. 6m 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Salmon Trout, White Fish, 


Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 


UNIVERSAL 


CLOTHES. WRINGER. 


IMPROVED. 





| DOUBLE COGS AND DOUBLE PRESSURE.| 
The Strongest and Best Wringer in the Market. 


The “Universal Improved’” ROWELL’S PATENT DOUBLE 
COGS in one end of the roll, in combination with the PATENT 
STOP, (which is in no other Wringer,) to prevent the Double 
Cogs from separating so far as to lose their power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong alternat- 
ing teeth, and can raise sufficiently to let through the largest arti- 
cle easily, yet cannot separate so far as to disconnect and lose 
their power, but always retain complete control over the roils, 
which is of the greatest importance to the durability of the ma- 
chine and ease of operating. 

The “‘Universal”’ also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, so arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 
pressure. 

The “Universal” has all its iron parts either wrought or malle- 
able iron, and is built so strongly and substantially that far years 
it cannot be broken in wringing garments by the strongest person. 

We will now furnish the various sizes of this best and strongest 
of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low prices, in either 
large or small quantities, as other licensed Wringers can be ob- 


tained. 
Sold to the trade everywhere. No exclusive sale given. 





Cc. BROW NING, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 32 Courtlandt Street, 


R. 





July 9. NEW YORK. 
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Poetry. 








THROUGH THE WHEAT. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


Once, when my heart and I were young, 
We wandered, restless, by sea and strand, 
And lingered a little space among 
The grassy valleys of Switzerland ; 


Where watchful summits forever frown, 
Through blue air slanting, clear and keen, 
Wearing proudly their icy crown, 
While happy hamlets smile between ; 


Where rapid torrents rejoicing run, 
Leaping the cliffs in strength and pride, 
Like snow-white ribbons, in wind and sun, 

Fiuttering down the moun tain-side ; 


Where smoke-like cloudings of tender blue 
Dapple the slopes in sunny spots, 

And sweetly change, on a nearer view, 
To drifts of fairest forget-me-nots. 


Often at eve, when the sun was low, 

And the mountain shadows grew dark and vast, 
I watched the cottagers, wending slow 

Home to rest when their toil was past. 


Two walked lovingly side by side, 
Speaking softly, as lovers speak— 
He with an air of manly pride, 
She with a blush on her sun-browned cheek. 


Hand in hand, through the evening red 

They went—through the shadows damp and sweet— 
Choosing a narrow path that led 

On and on through the growing wheat. 


Sunset touched him with rosy light, 
Sunset brightened her loosened hair— 

Poor and plain, they were fair to sight, 
For youth and love are forever fair. 


And often as sunset charms the air— 

For the time and scene are vanished now— 
I think of that simple, loving pair, 

And wonder whether they kept their vow— 


Whether under some mossy roof, 
Their wedded spirits serenely blent, 

They weave the even warp and woof 
Of their quiet lives in calm content; 


Or whether they parted in scorn and wrath, 
As myriad lovers have done before, 

And choosing each a separate path, 
Were thence divided for evermore ; 


Or whether still, as across the land 
The dewy shadows grow Gamp and sweet, 
Perennial lovers, with hand in hand, 
They walk, knee-deep, in the growing wheat. 
—Harper’s Magazine for July. 





Miscellany. 


A SHADOW. 


BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


I shall always remember one winter evening, a little be- 
fore Christmas-time, when I took a long, solitary walk in 
the outskirts of the town. The cold sunset had left a 
trail of orange light along the horizon, the dry snow 
tinkled beneath my feet, and the early stars had a keen, 
clear lustre that matched well with the sharp sound 
and the frosty sensation. For sometime I had walked 
toward the gleam of a disfant window, and as I ap- 
proached, the light showed more and more clearly 
through the white curtains of a little cottage by the 
road. I stopped, on reaching it, to enjoy the suggestion 
of domestic cheerfulness in contrast with the dark out- 
side. I could not see the inmates, nor they me; but 
something of human sympathy came from that stead- 
fast ray. 

As I looked, a film of shade kept appearing and dis- 
appearing with rhythiic regularity in a corner ofa win- 
dow, as if some one might perhaps be sitting in a low 
rocking-chair beside it. Presently the motion ceased, 
and suddenly across the curtain came the shadow of a 
woman. She raised in her arms the shadow of a baby, 
and kissed it; then both disappeared, and I walked on. 

What are Raphael’s Madonnas but the shadow of a 
mother’s love, fixed in permanent outline forever? Here 
the group actually moved upon the canvas. ‘The cur- 
tains which hid it revealed it. The ecstasy of human 
love passed in brief, intangible panorama before me. It 
was something seen, yet unseen: airy, yet solid; a type, 
yet a reality; fugitive, yet destined to last in my mem- 
ory while I live. It said more to me than would any Ma- 
donna of Raphael’s, for his mother never kisses her child. 
I believe I have never passed over that road since then, 
never seen the house, never heard the names of its oc- 
cupants. Their character, their history, their fate, are 
all unknown. But these two will always stand for me 
as disembodied types of humanity, the Mother and 
Child, they seem nearer to me than my immediate 
neighbors, yet they are as ideal and impersonal as the 
goddesses of Greece or as Plato’s archetypal man. 

I know not the parentage of that child, whether 
black or white, native or foreign, rich or poor. It makes 
no difference. The presence of a baby equalizes all so- 
cial conditions. On the floor of some Southern hut, 
scarcely so comfortable as a dog-kennel, I have seen a 
dusky woman look down upon her infant with such an 
expression of delight as painter never drew. No social 
culture can make a mother’s facc more than a mother’s, 
as no wealth can make a nursery more than a place 











where children dwell. Lavish thousands of dollars on 
your baby-clothes, and after all the child is prettiest 
when every garment is laid aside. That becoming na- 
kedness, at least, may adorn the chubby darling of the 
poorest home, 

I know not what triumph or despair may have come 
and gone through that wayside house since then, what 
jubilant guests may have entered, what lifeless form 
passed out. What anguish or what sin may have come be- 
tween that woman and that child; through what worlds 
they now wander, and whether separate or in each 
other’s arms,—this is all unknown. Fancy can picture 
other joys to which the first happiness was but prelude, 
and, on the other hand, how easy to imagine some spe- 
cial heritage of human woe and call it theirs! 


“T thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 

Lord of thy house and haspitality ; 

And Grief, uneasy lover, might not rest 

Save when he sat within the touch of thee.” 

Nay, the foretaste of that changed fortune may have 
been present, even in the kiss. Who knows what ab- 
sorbing emotion, beside love’s immediate impulse, may 
have been uttered in that shadowy embrace? There 
may have been some contrition for ill temper or neglect, 
or some triumph over ruinous temptation, or some 
pledge of immortal patience, or some heart-breaking 
prophecy of bereavement. It may have been simply an 
act of habitual tenderness, or it may have been the wild 
reiiction toward a neglected duty; the renewed self-con- 
secration of the saint, or the joy of the sinner that re- 
penteth. No matter. She kissed the baby. ‘The feel- 
ing of its soft flesh, the busy struggle of its little arms 
between her hands, the impatient pressure of its little 
feet against her knees, these were the same, whatever 
the mood or circumstance beside. They did something 
to equalize joy and sorrow, honor and shame. Mater- 
nal loveis love, whether a woman be a wife or onlya 
mother. Only a mother! 

The happiness beneath that roof may, perhaps, have 
never reached so high a point as at that precise mo- 
ment of my passing. In the coarsest household, the 
mother of a young child is placed on a sort of pedestal 
of care and tenderness, at least fora time. She re- 
sumes something of the sacredness and dignity of the 
maiden, Coleridge ranks as the purest of human emo- 
tions that of a husband towards a wife who has a baby 
at her breast,—“a feeling how free from sensual desire, 
yet how different from friendship!” And to the true 
mother, however cultivated, or however ignorant, this 
period of early parentage is happier than all else, in spite 
of its exhausting cares. In that delightful book, the 
letters of Mrs. Richard Trench (mother of the well- 
known English writer), the most agreeable passage is 
perhaps that in which, after looking back upon a life 
spent in the most brilliant society of Europe, she gives 
the palm of happiness to the time when she was a 
young mother. She writes to her god-daughter: “I 
believe it is the happiest time of any woman’s life, who 
has affectionate feelings, and is blessed with healthy 
and well-disposed children. I know at least that nei- 
ther the gayeties and boundless hopes of early life, nor 
the more grave pursuits and deeper affections of later 
years, are by any means comparable in my recollection 
with the serene, yet lively pleasure of seeing my chil- 
dren playing on the grass, enjoying their litle temper- 
ate supper, or repeating with “holy look” their simple 
prayers, and undressing for bed, growing prettier for 
every part of their dress they took off, and at last lying 
down, all freshness and love, in complete happiness, 
and an amiable contest for mamma’s last kiss.” 

That kiss welcomed the child into a world where joy 
The vast multitude of human beings en- 
joy existence and wish to live. They all have their 
earthly life under their own control. Some religions 
sanction suicide; the Christian Scriptures nowhere ex- 
plicitly forbid it; and yet it is a rare thing. Many per- 
sons sigh for death when it seems far off, but the in- 
clination vanishes when the boat upsets, or the locomo- 
tive runs off the track, or the measles set in. A wise 
physician once said to me: “I observe that every one 
| wishes to go to heaven, but I observe that most people 

are willing to take a great deal of very disagreeable medi- 
cine first.” The lives that one least envies—as of the Dig- 
ger Indian or the outcast boy in the city—are yet sweet to 
the living. “They have only a pleasure like that of the 
| brutes,” we say with scorn. But what a racy and sub- 
| stantial pleasure is that! The flashing speed of the 
| swallow in the air, the cool play of the minnow in the 
| water, the dance of twin butterflies round a thistle-blos- 
| som, the thundering gallop of the buffalo across the 
| prairie, nay, the clumsy walk of the grizzly bear; it were 
| doubtless enough to reward existence, could we have 
joy like such as these,and ask no more. This is the 
| hearty physical basis of animated life, and as step by 
| step the savage creeps up to the possession of intellec- 
| tual manhood, each advance brings with it new sorrow 
| and new joy, with the joy always leading. 

There are many who will utterly disavow this creed 
that life is desirable in itself. A fair woman in a ball- 
room, exquisitely dressed, and possessed of all that 
wealth could give, once declared to me her belief—and I 
think honestly—that no person over thirty was con- 
sciously happy, or would wish to live, but for the fear 
of death. There could not even be pleasure in one’s 
children, she asserted, since they were living in such a 
world of sorrow. Asking the opinion, within half an 
hour, of another woman as fair and as favored by for- 
tune, I found directly the opposite verdict. “For my 
part, I can truly say,” she answered, “that I enjoy every 
moment I live.” The varieties of temperament and of 
physical condition will always afford us these extremes; 
but the truth lies between them, and most persons will 
endure many sorrows and still find life sweet. 

And the mother’s kiss welcomes the child into a world 
where good predominates as well as joy. What re- 
creants must we be, in an age that has abolished slavery 





predominates. 











in America, and popularized the governments of all Eu- 


rope, if we doubt that the tendency of man is upward! 
How much that the world calls selfishness is only gen- 


'prosity with narrow walls,—a too exclusive solicitude to 


maintain a wife in luxury or make one’s children rich! 
In an audience of rough people a generous sentiment al- 
ways brings down the house. In the tumult of war 
both sides applaud an heroic deed. A courageous wo- 
man, who had traversed alone, on benevolent errands, 
the worst parts of New York, told me that she never 
felt afraid except in the sotitudes of the country; wher- 
ever there was a crowd, she found a protector. A po- 
lreman of great experience once spoke to me with ad- 
niration of the fidelity of professional thieves to each 
ather, and the risks they would run for the women 
yhom they loved; when “Bristol Bill” was arrested. he 
aid, there was found upon the burglar a set of false 
teys, not quite finished, by which he would certainly, 
vithin twenty-four hours, have had his mistress out of 
ail. Parent-Buchatelet found always the remains of 
nodesty among the fallen women of Paris hospitals; 
ind Mayhew, amid the London outcasts, says that he 
thinks better of human nature every day. Even among 
politicians, whom it is our American fashion to revile as 
the chief of sinners, there is less.of evil than of good. 
In Wilberforce’s “Memoirs” there is an account of his 
having once asked Mr. Pitt whether his long experience 
as Prime Minister had made him think well or ill of his 
fellow-men. Mr. Pitt answered “Well”; and his suc- 








cessor, Lord Melbourne, being asked the same question, 
answered, after a little reflection, “My opinion is the 
same as that of Mr. Pitt.” 

Let us have faith. It was a part of the vigor of the 
old Hebrew tradition to rejoice when a man-child was 
born into the world; and the maturer strength of nobler 
ages should rejoice over a woman-child as well. Noth- 
ing human is wholly sad, until it is effete and dying out. 
Where there is life there is promise. “Vitality is al- 
ways hopeful,” was the verdict of the most refined and 
clear-sighted woman who has yet traversed the rough 
mining villages of the Rocky Mountains. There is apt 
to be a certain coarse virtue in rude health; as the Ger- 
manic races were purest when least civilized, and our 
American Indians did not unlearn chastity till they be- 
gan to decay. But even where vigor and vice are found 
together, they still may hold a promise for the next gen- 
eration. Out of the strong cometh forth sweetness. 
Parisian wickedness is not so discouraging merely be- 
cause it is wicked, as from a suspicion that it is draining 
the life-blood of the nation. A mob of miners or of 
New York bullies may be uncomfortable neighbors, and 
may make a man of refinement hesitate whether to stop 
his ears or to feel for his revolver; but they hold more 
promise for the coming generations than the line which 
ends in Madame Bovary or the Vicomte de Camors. 

But behind that cottage curtain, at any rate, a new 
and prophetic life had begun. I cannot foretell that 
child’s future, but I know something of its past. The 
boy may grow up into a criminal, the woman into an 
outcast, yet the baby was beloved. It came “not in ut- 
ter nakedness.” It found itself heir of the two prime es- 
sentials of existence,—life and love. Its first possession 
was a woman’s kiss; and in that heritage the most im- 
portant need of its career was guaranteed. “An ounce 
of mother,” says the Spanish proverb, “is worth a pound 
of clergy.”’ Jean Paul says that in life every successive 
influence affects us less and less, so that the cireumnay- 
igator of the globe is less influenced by all the nations he 
has seen than by his nurse. Well may the child imbibe 
that reverence for motherhood which is the first need 
of man. Where woman is most a slave, she is at least 
sacred to her son. The Turkish sultan must prostrate 
himself at the door of his mother’s apartments, and 
were he known to have insulted her, it would make his 
throne tremble. Among the savage African Touaricks, 
if two parents disagree, it is to the mother that the 
child’s obedience belongs. Over the greater part of the 
earth’s surface, the foremost figures in all temples are 
the Mother and Child. Christian and Buddhist nations, 
numbering together two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion, unite in this worship. Into the secrets of the ritu- 
al that baby in the window had already received initia- 
tion. 

And how much spiritual influence may in turn have 
gone forth from that little one. The coarsest father 
gains a new impulse to labor from the moment of his 
baby’s birth; he scarcely sees it when awake, and yet it 
is with him all the time. Every stroke he strikes is for 
his child. New social aims, new moral motives, come 
vaguely up to him. The London costermonger told 
Mayhew that he thought every man would like his child 
to have a better start in the world than himself. After 
all, there is no tonic like the affections. Philoso- 
phers express wonder that the divine laws should 
give to some young girl, almost a child, the custody of 
an immortal soul. But what instruction the baby 
brings to the mother! She learns patience, self-control, 
endurance; her very arm grows strong, so that she can 
hold the dear burden longer than the father can. She 
learns to understand character, too, by dealing with it. 
“In training my first children,” said a wise mother to 
me, “I thought that all were born just the same, and 
that I was wholly responsible for what they should be- 
come. I learned by degrees that each had a tempera- 
ment of its own, which I must study before I could 
teach it.” And thus, as children grow older, their 
dawning instincts guide those of the parents; their ques- 
tions suggest new answers, and to have loved them is a 
liberal education. 

For the height of heights is love. The philosopher 
dries into a skeleton like that he investigates, unless 
love teaches him. He is blind among his microscopes, 
unless he sees in the humblest human soul a revelation 
that dwarfs all the world beside. While he grows gray 
in ignorance among his crucibles, every girlish mother 
is being illuminated by every kiss of her child. That 
house is so far sacred, which holds within its walls this 
new-born heir of eternity. But to dwell on these high 








mysteries would take us into depths beyond the present 
need of mother or of child, and it is better that the great- 
er part of the baby-life should be that of an animated 
toy. 

Perhaps it is well for all of us that we should live 
mostly on the surfaces of things and should play with 
life, to avoid taking it too hard. Ina nursery the young- 
est child is a little more than a doll, and the doll is a jit- 
tle less than achild. What spell does fancy weave on 
earth like that which the one of these small beings per- 
forms for the other? This battered and tattered doll, 
this shapeless, featureless, possibly legless creature, 
whose mission it is to be dragged by one arm, or stood 
upon its head in the bathing-tub, until it finally reverts 
to the rag-bag whence it came, —what an aflluence of 
breathing life is thrown around it by one touch of dawn- 
ing imagination! Its little mistress will find all joy un- 
availing without its sympathetic presence, will confide 
every emotion to its pen-and-ink ears, and will weep 
passionate tears if its extremely soiled person is pricked 
when its clothes are mended. What psychologist, what 
student of the human heart, has ever applied his subtile 
analysis to the emotions of a child toward her doll? 

I read lately the charming autobiography of a little 
girl of eight years, written literally from her own dicta- 
tion. Since “Pet Marjorie” I have seen no such actual 
self-revelation on the part of a child. In the course of 
her narration she describes, with great precision and 
correctness, the travels of the family through Europe in 
the preceding year, assigning usually the place of im- 
portance to her doll, who appears simply as “My Baby.” 
Nothing can be more grave, more accurate, more seri- 
ous than the whole history, but nothing in it seems 
quite so real and alive as the doll. “When we got to 
Nice, I was sick. The next morning the doctor came 
and he said I had something that was very much like 
scarlet fever. Then I had Annie take care of baby, and 
keep her away, for I was afraid she would get the fever: 
She used to cry to come to me, but I knew it wouldn’t 
be good for her.” 

What firm judgment is here, what tenderness with- 
out weakness, what discreet motherhood! When 
Christmas came, it appears that baby hung up her stock, 
ing with the rest. Her devoted parent had bought for 
her a slate with a real pencil. Others provided thimble 
and scissors and bodkin and a spool of thread, anda 
travelling-shaw] with a strap, and a cap with tarlatan 
ruffles. “I found baby with the cap on early in the 
morning, and she was so pleased she almost jumped out 
of my arms.” Thus in the midst of visits to the Colise- 
um and St. Peter's, the drama of early affection goes al- 
ways on. “I used to take her to hear the band, in the 
carriage, and she went everywhere I did.” 

But the love of all dolls, as of other pets, must end with 
a tragedy, and here it comes. ‘The next place we went 
to was Lucerne. There was a lovely lake there, but I 
had a very sad time. One day I thought I'd take baby 
down to breakfast, and, as I was going up stairs, my foot 
slipped and baby broke her head. And O, I felt so bad! 
and I cried out, and I ran up stairs to Annie, and mam- 
ma came, and O, we were all so sorry! And mamma 
said she thought I could get another head, but I said, 
‘It won’t be the same baby.’ And mamma said, may- 
be we could make it seem so.” * : 

At this crisis the elder brother and sister departed for 
Mount Righi. “They were going to stay all night, and 
mamma and I stayed at home to take care of each oth- 
er. I felt very bad about baby and about their going, 
too. After they went, mamma and I thought we would 
go to the little town and see what we could find.” 
After many difficulties, a waxen head was discovered. 
“Mamma bought it, and we took it home and put it on 
baby; but 1 said it wasn’t like my real baby, only it was 
better than having no child at all!” 

This crushing bereavement, this reluctant acceptance 
of a child by adoption, to fill the vacant heart—how 
real and formidable is all this relearsal of the tragedies 
of maturer years! I knew an instance in which the 
last impulse of ebbing life was such a gush of imagina- 
ry motherhood. A dear young friend of mine, whose 
sweet charities prolong into a third generation the un- 
bounded benevol2nce of old Isaac Hopper, used to go at 
Christmas-time with dolls and other gifts to the poor 
children on Randall’s Island. Passing the bed of a lit- 
tle girl whom the physician pronounced to be uncon- 
scious and dying, the kind visitor insisted on putting a 
doll into her arms. Instantly the eyes of the little inva- 
lid opened, and she pressed the giit eagerly to her heart, 
murmuring over it and caressing it. ‘The matron after- 
wards wrote that the child died within two hours, wear- 
ing a happy face, and still clinging to her new-found 
treasure. 

And beginning with this transfer of all human asso- 
ciations to a doll, the child’s life interfuses itself readily 
among all the affairs of the elders. When it appears, 
formality vanishes: the most oppressive ceremonial is a 
little relieved when children enter. Their presence is 
pervasive and irresistible, like that of water, which 
adapts itself to any landscape—always takes its place, 
welcome or unwelecome—keeps its own level, and seems 
always to have its natural and proper margin. Out of 
doors how children mingle with nature, and seem to be- 
gin just where birds and butterflies leave off! Leigh 
Hunt, with his delicate perceptions, puints this well: 
“The voices of children seem as natural to the early 
morning as the voice of the birds. The suddenness, the 
lightness, the loudness, the sweet confusion, the sparkling 
gayety, seem alike in both. Tlre sudden little jangle is 
now here and now there; and now a single voice calls to 
another, and the boy is off like the bird.” So Heine, 
with deeper thoughtfulness, noticed the “intimacy with 
the trees” of the little wood-gatherer in the Hartz 
Mountains; soon the child whistled like a linnet, and 
the other birds all answered him; then he disappeared 
in the thicket with his bare feet and his bundle of brush- 
wood. “Children,” thought Heine, “are younger than 
we, and can still remember the time when they were 
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trees or oirds, and can therefore understand and speak 
their language; but we are grown old, aud have too 





_many cares, and too much jurisprudence and bad poe- 


try in our heads.” 

But why go to literature for a recognition of what one 
may see by opening one’s eyes? Before my window 
there is a pool, two rods square, that is haunted all 
winter by children—clearing away the snow of many a 
storm, if need be, and mining downward till they strike 
the ice. I look this morning from the window, and the 
pond is bare. In a moment I happen to look again, 
and it is covered with a swarm of boys; a great migrat- 
ing flock has settled upon it, as if swooping down from 
parts unknown to scream and sport themselves here 
The air is full of their voices; they have all tugged on 
their skates instantaneously, as it were by magic. Now 
they are in a confused cluster, now they sweep round and 
round in a cirele, now it is broken into fragments and 
as quickly formed again; games are improvised and 
abandoned; there seems to be no plan or leader, but all 
do as they please, and yet somehow act in concert, and 
all chatter all the time. Now they have alighted, every 
one, upon the bank of snow that edges the pond, each 
scraping a little hollow in which to perch, Now every 
perch is vacant again, for they are all in motion; each 
moment increases the jangle of shrill voices—since a 
boy’s outdoor whisper to his nearest crony is as if he 
was hailing a ship in the offing—and what they are ali 
saying can no more be made out than if they were a 
flock of gulls or blackbirds. I look away from the win- 
dow once more, and when I glance out again there is 
not a boy in sight. They have whirled away like snow- 
birds, and the little pool sleeps motionless beneath the 
cheerful wintry sun. Who but must see how gradually 
the joyous life of the animal rises through childhood into 
man, since the soaring gnats, the glancing fishes, the 
sliding seals, are all represented in this mob of half- 
grown boyhood just released from school. 

If L were to choose among all gifts and qualities that 
which, on the whole, makes life pleasantest, I should se- 
lect the love of children. No circumstance can render 
this world wholly a solitude to one who has this pos- 
session. It is afreemasonry. Wherever one goes, there 
are the little brethren and sisters of the mystic tie. No 
diversity of race or tongue makes much difference. A 
smile speaks the universal language. “If 1 value my- 
self on anything,” said the lonely Hawthorne, “it is on 
having a smile that children love.” They are such 
prompt little beings, too; they require so little prelude ; 
hearts are won in two minutes, at that frank period, 
and so long as you are true to them they will be true to 
you. They use no argument, no bribery. They have a 
hearty appetite for gifts, no doubt, but it is not for 
these that they love the giver. Take the wealth of the 
world and lavish it with counterfeited affection; I will 
win all the children’s hearts away from you by empty- 
handed love. The gorgeous toys will dazzle them for 
an hour; then their instincts will revert to their natur- 
al friends. In visiting a house where there are children 
1 do not like to take them presents: it is better to forego 
the pleasure of the giving than to divide the welcome 
between yourself and the gift. Let that follow after 
you are gone. 

It is an exaggerated compliment to women when we 
ascribe to them alone this natural sympathy with child- 
hood. It is an individual, not a sexual trait, and is 
stronger in many men than in many women. It is no- 
where better exhibited in literature than where the 
happy Willelm Meister takes his boy by the hand, to 
lead him “into the free and lordly world.” Such love 
is not universal among the other sex, though men, in 
that humility which so adorns their natures, keep up 
the pleasing fiction that it is. As a general rule-any 
little girl feels some glimmerings of emotion towards 
anything that can pass for a doll, but it does not follow 
that, when grown older, she will feel as ready an in- 
stinet toward every child. Try it. Point out to a wo- 
man some bundle of blue-and-white or white-and-scar- 
let in some one’s arms at the next street corner, Ask 
her, “Do you love that baby?” Not one woman in 
three will say promptly, “Yes.” The others will hesi- 
tate, will bid you wait till they are nearer, till they can 
personally inspect the little thing and take an inventory 
of its traits; it may be dirty, too; it may be diseased. 
Ah, but this is not to love children, and you might as 
well be aman. ‘To love children is to love childhood, 
instinctively, at whatever distance, the first impulse being 
one of attraction, though it may be checked by later 
discoveries. Unless your heart commands at least as 
long a range as your eye, it is not worth much. The 
dearest saint in my calendar never entered a railway 
car that she did not look round for a baby, which, when 
discovered, must always be won at once into her arms. 
If it was dirty, she would have been glad to bathe it; 
if ill, to heal it; it would not have seemed to her any- 
thing worthy the name of love, to seek only those who 
were wholesome and clean. Like the young girl in 
Holmes’ most touching poem, she would have claimed 
as her own the outcast child whom nurses and physi- 
cians had abandoned. 

“*Take her, dread Angel! Break in love 
This bruised reed and make it thine? 
No voice descended from above, 
But Avis answered, ‘She is mine!’ ” 

When I think of the self-devotion which the human 
heart can contain, of those saintly souls that are in love 
with sorrow, and that yearn to shelter all weakness and 
all grief, it inspires an unspeakable confidence that there 
must also be an instinet of parentage beyond this hu- 
man race, a heart of hearts, cor cordium. As we all 
crave something to protect, so we long to feel ourselves 
protected. We are all infants before the Infinite ; and as I 
turned from that cottage window to the resplendent sky, 
it was easy to fancy that mute embrace, that shadowy 
symbol of affection, expanding from the narrow lattice 
till it touched the stars, gathering every created soul 
into the arms of Immortal Love. 





JUST FOR FUN. 


A young lady, who was rebuked by her mother for 
kissing her intended, justified the act by quoting the 
passage: ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.” 


The following is a veritable transcript from the rec- 
ord of a will admitted to probate in the State of New 
York: “I bequeath my body to the grave, my soul to its 
Maker, and the remainder of my property to my wife.” 

Wellington was once in great danger of being drowned 
at sea. It was bed time when the captain of the ves- 
sel came to him and said, “It will soon be all over with 
us.” “Very well,’ answered the duke; “then I shall 
not take off my boots.” 

Here is what a Rabbi related to me :— 

In Eden, wearied with his first day’s life, 

Our parent slept. He ’woke—there stood his wife— 

“Flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone,” she ’rose, 

And his first sleep was Adain’s last repose. 

The lady principal of a school, in her advertisemen,, 
mentioned her female assistant, and the “reputation for 
teaching which she bears;” but the printer left out 
“which ;” so the advertisement went forth commen. 
ing the lady’s “reputation for teaching she bears.” 


The World amends the “Star Spangled Banner,” is 
performed by Parepa, the big chorus and cannon at the 
Beethoven Jubilee, as follows :— 

*Tis the star-spangled boom banner! 
O long may it smash wave, 

O’er the land of the bang free, 
And the home of the rip brave. 

A sea-captain trading regularly to the coast of Africa 
was invited to meet a committee of a society for the 
evangelization of Africa. He was asked, among num- 





erous questions, touching the habits and religion of the 
African races, “Do the subjects of the king of Dahomey 
keep Sunday?” “Keep Sunday ?” he replied; “yes, and 
everything they can lay their hands on.” 

Professor S.,of Hartford, said the other day, that he 
felt uncomfortably stiff and sore—caught cold, perhaps 
—and he lay down on a lounge, and requested his fiiend 
W. to knead and rub him after the movement cure 
style. W. gently beat him on the chest. “How hollow 
it sounds,” said K., who was looking on. “That’s noth- 
ing,” said W.; “wait till I get to his head.” 


Winchell tells a story of a stranger meeting an Emer- 
alder leaning against a post, watching a funeral proces- 
sion coming out of a house, when the following dia- 
logue ensued: “Is thata funeral?” “Yes, sir, I’m think 
ing it is.’ “Anybody of distinction?” “I reckon it is, 
sir.’ “Who is it that died?” “Why, the gentleman in 
the coffin, to be sure,” replied Pat, with a knowing look. 


A rather neat bit of juvenile humor, says the Spring- 
field Republican, was in a reply of a boy in that city to 
his excellent mother, when she tried to “point a moral.” 
He had gratefully admired the artistic way in which his 
pants were mended after a tearful accident, and she had 
seized the moment of advantage to show him how care- 
less he was, and how careful he ought to be. He had 
heard the little lecture attentively, and then remarked, 
in a reproachful tone; “Well, mother, it’s quite evident 
you can’t bear praising.” 

A San Francisco school-teacher received the follow- 
ing note from the “ostensible” parent of one of lis pu- 
pils: “I hope as to my John, you will flog him just as 
often as you kin. Heas a bad boy—is John. Altho 
I’ve bin in habit of teaching him miself, it seems to me 
he never will larn antihing—his spelling is outrageously 
defishent. Wailop him well, ser, and you will receive 
my thanks. 

“P.S. What accounts for John bein sich a scholar is 
that he is my sun by my wifte’s fust husband.” 

A good story is told and vouched for at the ‘Harpers,’ 
which is tog good to lose. <A rustic individual walked 
in there quite coolly one day with a sixteenth century 
Bible, with wood cuts, under his arm, and wanted to 
know if they had any Bibles like that? <A clerk told 
him, “No,” that they didn’t keep old books. Well, he 
had a friend up in the country who liked the book, and 
wanted one just like it; did they think they could find 
one like it? The clerk again told him “No.” “Well,” 
said he, “then Ill leave it, and come back next week. 
In the meantime, you can print me one just like it.” 
We are sorry to add that he wasn’t accommodated, even 
in this modest request. 

Rowland Hill was in the habit of taking nearly every- 
thing he saw or heard into the pulpit, and using them 
up in his sermons. When preaching on the government 
of the temper, he said, “I once took tea with an old 
lady, who was very particular about her china. The 
servant, unfortunately, broke the best bread and butter 
plate; but her mistress took very little notice of the 
circumstance at the time, only remarking, ‘Never mind, 
Mary, accidents cannot be avoided.’ ‘My word, but I 
shall have it by and by, said the girl, when she got out 
of the room. And so it turned out. The old lady’s 
temper was corked up for a season, but it came out 
with terrible vengeance when the company retired.” 





DISEASES 


— OF THE — 


HAIRand SCALP. 


Dr. Bancock, having devoted many years to 
yt special study of the Physiological Laws gov- 
oratas the growth, color, aud health ctrastare of 
the Human Hair, is pre pore, by a long and suc- 
cessful experience, to treat in 


Scientific and Rational ; 


all cases which may be present 
No charge for consultation, either in person or by letter. 


A Pamphlet and Circular on the Hair and Scalp free upon ap- 
plication’ or sent by mail free of expense when requested. 
June 25. ly 








THE STANDARD. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


DEVOTED TO 


Reform and Literature. 





Among the topics considered in Tuk STANDARD are :—Caste ; 
the Rights of Women, Indians, Chinese; the Labor Question; 
Temperance; Prison Reform; Capital Punishment; Peace; Radi- 
cal Politics; Practical Religion; Literature. 

AARON M. POWELL, Epiror. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 

Lyp1a Maria CHILD, 
FREDERICK DoUGLAss, 
Jutia Warp Howe, 
Hon. George W. JuLiay, 
Louisa M. ALoorr, 
CoL. T. W. Hieeinson, 
Rev. Joun T. SARGENT, 
Mary Grew, 
And others, Contributors. 

Mr. Patties’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 

scription price for the year. 





“The writing is good, the topics are of the future as well as of 
the present, and the magazine is a welcome addition to those on 
our table.’’—Springfield Republican, 


“It is full of good things.”’—J/rish Republic, 


“It may be expected to have an extensive influence, and to ac- 
complish no little good.”"—New York Evening Mail, 


“This monthly promises to be vigorous, as it will surely be out- 
spoken.””— Boston Christian Kegister. 


“The spirit, culture and courage of the old journal have been 
brought forward into the new.’’—/ittsburg Christian Radical. 


“The general appearance of the magazine wins admiration.’’— 
Boston Banner of Light. 


“The periodical cannot fail to take a high rank and wield a wide 
influence.”’-—Adams Transcript. 


“The list of contributors assures us that this new enterprise 
will be an honor to American magazine literature.’’"—New York 
Globe and Press. 


“We heartily commend it to every friend of progress who de- 
sires a comprehensive summary of current events, in the light of 
moral principle and enlightened reason.’’— Boston Woman's 
Journal, 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The subscription price of Tuk STANDARD, One copy, per year, 
Liberal Club Rates 
Subscriptions for Tuk STANDARD and the Wo- 


is 83in advance, Single numbers, 30 cents. 
and Premiums. 
MAN’S JOURNAL received, the two for #5 a year. Excellent me- 


dium for Advertisers. Send 30 cents for a specimen copy. 


Address 
A.M. POW ELL, 
Editor of The Standard, 


July 2. No. 696 Broadway, New York. tf 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, 
Physician and Dermatologist. 


Ladies cail upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C, Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. 


livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
July 2, Offices=-292 ‘Washiagion ptaand Boston, ly 
WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine, 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston, The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

Gy Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 3m 


THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 148 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 
June 4. Cypats the Common. 8m 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, — 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. : ct 
WALKING MADE EASY. 


Separate oome for ancien and _Scutiomon 


KEN a& 
SURGEON ‘Cit HOPODISTS, 
57 Temple Pla 
Patronized by PRINCE } APOLEOX IN, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
tient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 





Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- | 


ERIE RAILWAY. 

THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 





THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, ‘ 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 885 miles, 
AND 18 
22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Express Trarns daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
28d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A:M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through wirHouT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES, 
TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 6th and Hoadley streets, a! 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 
LEAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 
LEAVE Dunkirk by New York time, from Union Depot, at 
1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
Leave BuFrra.o by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 
7.00 A.M., 2,50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


LEAVE RocuEstTER by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


(a New and improved Dnawixe-Room COACHES are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running throfigh without change, and affording a fine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
— enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 
toom. 

( Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between Kod York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati and interme- 
diate points, 


Baggage Checked Through. 
Fare as low gnd time as quick as by any other route. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal offices  aengeaee the 


couutry. 
L. D. RUCKER, May 2d, wM. R. BARR, 
, Jon, Says 1570. Gen, Pass’r As 
June t 





WORK FOR THE LADIES. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


For any lady willing to 


WORK AT HOME, 
To pay for one. 
Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay for the Machine. Plenty of time given. 


Willard & Cutter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 
265 Seems cor. Winter Street (up ataived 


_ dune 
MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. m 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEWVYANGE NMS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Keal and Personal Estate. 
EvWARD G. STEVENS, 
June 25 














Mary E. STevVEnNs. 
8m 





DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 


25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


fi Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May l4. 


Sophia Cc. Jones, M. D., 
Ne. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 


OosICe HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
May 21 3 


THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Beston, Room 8. 

A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4, 3m 


GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

Ne. 313 Washington Street, Beston, 


Apr. 80. {g7~ PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. ly 
A. M. McPHAIL & c.oO, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


May 14. No. 385 Washington | street. 6m 


MARS TrON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattie Street 


BOSTON. 
_BUSELL MARSTON, Proeprister. tf 


DONT WEAR ‘TEETH 
Covertan Ge roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 














Mar. 5. 


ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 





ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANTE and MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles es Be am 351 











= rs ba o ply — and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
7AM. to9 P.M. OpenOn Sunday. ly May7. 


WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass 
May 28. ““_ly 
















































































































this question must take us straight to the substructure 
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PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Rev. J. H. Fairchild, President of Oberlin College, has 
lately published a series of articies in the Advance, against 
Woman Suffrage. He is a most affable, courteous and 
winsome Christian gentleman, the very soul of honesty, 
one whom any person will be very happy to have met. 
His position and abilities make him also one of the lead- 
ing ministers of the West. Moreover, he has done, what 
would be expected as a matter of course from him, but 
what is quite singular in the history of the opposition to 
this movement made by the members of the Christian 
church, he has treated the question and the advocates 
of it with perfect fairness, candor and courtesy. He has 
assumed that they are honest, earnest, and have ad- 
vanced arguments worthy of attention; and he takes up 
these arguments, one by one, and calmly and squarely 
replies to.them. He has furthermore made altogether 
the ablest argument on the negative of this. question 
that has yet appeared. This spirit and manner are as 
refreshing, as they have been rare, on the part of our op- 
ponents hitherto; and we hasten to record our grateful 
acknowledgment of them. If the writer shall be able 
to manifest a good degree of the same candor and 
squareness in his rejoinders, his ambition in that direc- 
tion will be realized. 

With most of what is said in the first three columns 
of the first article we agree; and some of it is admira- 
ble; especially that section entitled “Both Sexes to De- 
cide the Matter.” We wish also to emphatically approve 
the following passage from another paragraph :— 





“It indicates more zeal than true wisdom to press the 
subject upon the attention of Legislatures and of Con- 
gress, with a view to immediate political action. Fora 
change so radical, we can afford all the time requisite to 
its thorough comprehension.” 

So we can. The nation must be plowed, and har- 
rowed, and sown, before a harvest can be reaped. Said 
Mr. Garrison, a few days since, “It is not wise to press 
such an important question to a political issue before 
the people are ready for it.” The people are not ready 
now; and what we ask and Strive for is agitation, dis- 
cussion, until every one has turned the question over and 
over—until the people have looked at it in every light 
—have thought it out, and are ready for action—and then 
let the voting begin. 

We now come to our opponent’s statement of the 
question, and the following paragraphs will fairly pre- 
sent, we think, his position :— 

“The ballot is not valuable in itself, but only for its 
uses—the good it brings to the one who wields it, and 
the good it accomplishes for others. Will the ballot in 
woman’s hand be a means of good to herself or to 
vthers ?” 

“There is no such thing as a natural, inalienable right 
to the ballot. Those have the right to it whose use of 
it will, on the whole, be profitable to themselves and to 
mankind. If the vote of every tenth man would be 
better for society than the vote of all, then the nine 
would have no right to vote. Will the ballot be best for 
woman, and through her for society at large? This is 
the simple, practical question, which cannot be settled 
by any a priori, rational principle, or direct statement of 
revelation. It must be determined by a reference to 
probable tendencies and results, It is a question of 

judgment, and there is room for a difference of judg- 
ment.” 


It is evident from these extracts that the discussion of 


of human society—the organization of human nature. 
The simplest elements of humanity must be examined, 
and the powers and functions of the individual, both in 
himself, and in his relations in society, must be deter- 
mined, before one will be prepared to pass upon the 
question at issue. I say then, per contra :— 

There is no such thing as a right which is not natural 
and inalienable, just as there is no such thing as a nat- 
ural law which is not the expression by God’s act of an 
eternal, a priori principle. What I have said before, I 
now repeat, “Rights are the correlatives of powers.” 
This is in the nature of the case. Try to prove that one 
who has no eyes has a right to see, that one who has no 
heart has a right to love or be loved. President Fair- 
child once said to me, that sentient powers were essen- 
tial to moral obligation; and that when, in a being, those 
powers were absent, it could neither experience the 
sense of obligation, nor could one be under obligation 
to it. True, but why? Because the powers being ab- 
sent, the rights were absent; and conversely, the pow- 
ers being present, the rights are present. This is, in- 
deed, one of the fundamental laws of being, that pow- 
ers involve corresponding rights. But look at another 
line of thought. Suppose we say no man has a right to 
lite. A thousand such men get together and vote them- 
selves to haye a right to life. Does that change the mat- 
ter? Water runs down hill; a thousand men vote that it 
shall run up hill. Doesthat change the matter? Where 
do men get rights? Where do they get powers? God is 
the only source of both. A man who is borh eyeless 
can never make eyes grow. A man who is born right- 
less can never make rights grow. 

Apply this to the ballot. But first let it be under- 
stood what we mean by the ballot. We do not mean 
that a man has a natural right to put a piece of printed 
paperinto a box. “The ballot’ means a share in the 
political conduct of government. We mean, then, that 
every human being has a natural and inalienable right 
to an equal share with every other in the primary 
movements for the conduct of the government under 
which they live, as the right of petition, the right of as- 
sembly, the right to vote, and the right to be voted for. 
Our fathers taught these doctrines, and I am convinced 
they were correct. 

But there is a human element in this matter of rights. 
The form through which the right is exercised may be, 
generally is, conventional. The putting a printed piece 
of paper into a box is one prescribed way in the United 
States for the exercise of the right to share in the politi- 
eal conduct of government. Here the generic right 
takes on a special form, and the special form acquires all 


there be any other form and the same will be the result. 

I now come to two or three sentences which are cer- 
tainly amazing. “Will the ballot be best for woman and 
through her for society at large? This is the simple, 
practical question, which cannot be settled by any a pri- 
ori rational principle, or direct statement of revelation.” 
And this from Oberlin, the hot-bed of abolitionism, and 
from a radical abolitionist, the head of its institutions! 
Why, it is an absoiute, unconditional surrender of the 
very principle upon which the whole anti-slavery strug- 
gle was carried on. The question of freedom for the 
negro was a “simple, practical question,” yet for the last 
thirty years the country has resounded with appeals to 
the “a priori rational principle” that every human being 
had a natural and inalienable right to liberty. And the 
right to liberty and the ballot are co-subsistent, as has 
been practically acknowledged in the case of the negro. 
Had one spoken to Frederic Douglass, for instance, of 
“probable tendencies and results,” he would have indig- 
nantly flung them in his face; or if he had considered 
them at all, would have said, “These are merely the out- 
growths of powers and rights, and are determined by 
them.” 

The position taken by President Fairchild is one of 
the most vicious I have ever seen. It is fundamen- 
tally false, philosophically and Christianly, and its prav- 
tical effects are most destructive. It is the statement 
in a concrete and special form of the position that all 
knowledge is experimental and never a priori, which is 
the fallacy of Manselianism. Apply his sentences to the 
negro. “Will freedom be best for the negro, and through 
him for society at large? This is the simple, practical 
question, which cannot be settled by any a priori rational 
principle. It must be determined by a reference to 
probable tendencies and results.” Hear how it sounds! 
Why, the whole South and North have rung to the echo 
with that doctrine, proclaimed by the apologists for slav- 
ery; and they unanimously asserted, as the result of 
centuries of experience, that it was not “best for” the 
negro, or “for society at large,” that he should be free, 
The one answer of the abolitionists was, It is right for 
men to be free, therefore it is best; for God always 
makes good results come from right conduct. In short 
the abolitionist ground was the Bible ground, “Obey 
God rather than man,”—was the long taught Christian 
ground, “Do right and leave the event with God,’—was 
the ground of faith in God as the author of principles, and 
trust in him while carrying them out, when no “proba- 
ble tendencies and results” could be seen. That ground 
is the very ground on which I advocate Woman Suf- 
frage; and I appeal from the Oberlin of to-day, to the 
Oberlin of thirty years ago, for the vindication of my 
position, President Fairchild’s doctrine carried out 
makes all life guess-work. The only standard of judg- 
ment is the “probable!” But man needs, must have, 
the eternal, the immutable, the absolute, to judge by. 
President Fairchild’s method is what the carpenters sar- 
castically call the “cut and try” method, in which an 
awkward workman guesses and trims and tries,—guess- 
es and trims and tries—until he gets asort ofa fit Or, 
to put the case more strongly and justly: according to 
President Fairchild’s teaching, mankind are at sea with- 
out chart, or compass, or lights in heaven, or clear shore 
lines by which to steer the ship; but are shut in by 
banks of fog and canopy of cloud, and the only guide 
they have by which to steer through all the storms and 
dangers which buffet them is the lead-line of experiment, 
which they must be constantly heaving, that by such 
soundings as they can thus get, they may determine 
their course. 

But such, we are assured, is not the teaching of God 
in nature or revelation, If Christianity has taught the 
world anything, it is, that all “simple, practical ques- 
tions” are always to be settled by the application to 
them of “a priori rational principles.” “Act from prin- 
ciple” is the motto which my father, a Christian minis- 
ter, taught me in my childhood. It is mingled with my 
earliest recollections. It is, I believe, the universal 
teaching of the Puritan church; and I hope to be en- 
abled always to maintain it against President Fairchild’s 
guess-work motto, “Act according to probable tenden- 
cies and results.” 

The question of Woman Suffrage, when settled, will 
be settled by principle, just as the negro question was. 
But no principle bearing on this question can be stated, 
which the Christian world will not laugh at, which does 
not give the ballot to woman. When one goes to sea with- 
out principle, but with only the lead-line of the “proba- 
ble,” then of course he can prove anything that accords 
with previous custom. But when one first establishes 
on the pure basis of absolute insight, an a priori princi- 
ple in morals, as in mathematics, and sees that princi- 
ple as the immutable law which God has revealed in 
creation, then has he a rock to stand upon, upon which 
he may with certainty base safe action, and attain to 
the best results. JESSE H. JONES. 
NATICK, MASs. 


os == 
CHRISTINE NILLSON, who perhaps comes to this coun- 
try in September, in her girlhood used to accompany her 
brother Carl, who was the village fiddler, to fairs and 
festivals, and sung and handed round the plate for pen- 
nies, At one of these fairs her voice so attracted the at- 
tention of the village magistrate that he offered to ed- 
ucate her. At his house, and afterward with his sister 
in Paris, she pursued the study of musie until October 
27, 1864, when she made her début at the Theaire Ly- 
rique. She is now 27 years old, very peculiar in appear- 
ance and very handsome. She has blue eyes, fair skin, 
and long, light hair, and, beside her musical talent, is 
said to have ability as a sculptress, 











PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepa 

to offer all kinds of Ss WING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special ind ts to cash cust 4. 
Remember the number, LUG Tremont sireet, first floor, the 








the validity, while it lasts, of the generic principle. Let 


-OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—Svr- 

FOL, 88.—Propate Court.—To the next of kin, creditors, 

ind all other persons interested in the estate of CHARLES W.C. 
sENTER, late of Boston, in said County, deceased, intestate: 

Whereas application has been made to said Court to nt a let- 
ler of sdminietration on the estate of said deceased to MEHITA- 
BLE M. C. COPPENHAGEN, of said Boston, widow: You are 
xereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at said Bos- 
jon, on Monday, the first day of August next, at ten o’clock be- 
bre noon, to show cause, if any you have, against granting the 
ame. 

And the said Mehitable M. C. is hereby directed to give public 
s0tice thereof. by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
mecessive weeks, in the newspaper called the Woman’s Journal, 
printed at said Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, Isaac Ames, Esquire, Judge of said Court, this twen- 
‘y-seventh day of June, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
ind seventy. WM. C. BROWN, Register. 

July 9. Bt 





MRS. PAIGE, it P 
the New I c 
Macher ond Anat od fal "Fialolona”s “Tle 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pipils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co, ly July 2. 


A. A. WALKER, 
322 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, W**ter-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, Decalco- 
minia, &c., &c., Wholesale and Ketail. 
Jrders by mail and Express promptly attended to, 8m Apr. 16 
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MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, aud 
Cures Stammerinyu, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 5. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
June 18, 3m 


SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 
MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 








most convenient place in the city. 
June Li. 3m JOHN D. CLAPP & CO. 


for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
VIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered to 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
for use, on receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 

Agents wanted on very liberal terms. 3m July 2. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH! 
Inserted on a new principle, never before used in Boston until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfeetly 
easy and more secure in all cases. We do not come before the 
publie with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. The most dificult cases solicited, 

ETH EXTR ACTED by the use of Nrrrous Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 


DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, ly 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
ne Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Otlice hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 3861 WASHINGTON ST., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18, 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL 8S. GAMMON, 

No. 268 Washington Street. Boston, 
HALR-CUTLTER & WIG-MAKER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Vrivate Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champoving. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed aud prices satisfactory. 8m Apr. lo. 


ss SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, m the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the oflice. 


OFFICE--579 Tremont Street 
mear Union Park, 4 Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, 6m Jan. 15. 


HOT WEATHER LUXURY. 
Housekeeping Made Easy 


BY USING THE 
SUPERIOR 


GAS COOKING-STOVE, 


which works as perfectly as the best Stove or Range in use. 
Warranted to Bake, Broil, and Heat Lrons with pertect satisfac- 








tion. 
Constantly on hand a choice selection of 


Gas and Kerosene Chandeliers, 
Brackets, Lamps, &c., &c. 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


WwW. Hi. Souther & Co., 

June 25. Ne. 20 Boylston Street, lm 

’ 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Intirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Intirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 





R. J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 

the late Dr. J. CLAWSON KELLEY, and Associate Founder 
of the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his 
only office in Boston, 
206 Tremont St., between Boylston and Lagrange, 
every Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, 
Lungs, Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, aud all siseases of the Organic Sys- 
tem; likewise, all impurities of the blood and other fluids, as Serof- 
ula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and every descripion of Humor. La- 
dies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call. OUftice advice 
FRKE. 2 
All the well-known remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Kelley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. All others purporting to be genuine are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned against using them. 


J. WESLEY KEILEY, A. P.; 


==» 


ELASTIC SPONGE GOODS. 


For which a Silver Medal and Diploma was awarded at the las 


MECHANICS’ FAIR IN THIS CITY, 


Elastic Sponge 
Is far preferable to Hair, as it retains its elasticity, is healthy, eco- 
nomical and 
FREE FROM MOTHS OR OTHER INSECTs, 


Ab dant tasti 





jals from our most prominent citizens, who 
have thoroughly tested it, can be produced. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet and Circular. 

In addition to our Sponge Goods, we offer for sale a fine assort- 
ment of 


Black Walnut, Ash, Chestnut, and 
Painted Chamber Sets; Book- 


Cases, Iiat-Trees, Side«~ 
boards, Wardrobes, 
Ves &C., 


From the well-known Manufactory of BADGER & BATCHEL- 
LER, at Manufacturers’ prices. 





Charles L. Fowle, 
124 SUMMER STREET, 


June 11. BOSTON. 6t 
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TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 
Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 
HOURS: Lapixs—l0 A. M,to1P.M. GenrLemen—6 to 8} 
A. M., 2to9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. TyMay28 


WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICA'TVOR. 
(PATENTED JUNE 8, 1869.] 

It is one not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, and contining the light particles of dust and lint whieh it 
is impossible to so effectually handle or remove by any other de- 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
It accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
AiR, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine, It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 

SALESROOMS: 








Junell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. llt 
HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WANTED, 


r ‘ 
COMPETENT WOMEN 
As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 


J. W. TALBOT, General Agent for New England. 
June 18, Office 130 Tremont St., Boston, 38m 


PIANO FORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO.,, 
aud AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. ... 
I SRS 5 1055550: 460650000005966nnseeesess 300. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 
Up stairs, 206 Washington Sireet, Boston. 
Mar. 12. 6m A. - LADD & CO. 


MRS. CURTIS, 


(Formerly Mrs, Carter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Koom 8, Boston, Dresses titted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 3m June 11. 


BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO, ly 
DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 31 Lake Street, 


Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Aug. 14. ly 











Aug. 14, 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Ang. 14. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers aud Wholesale Dealers 
—IN— 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 





Sele Proprictor of the Kelley Remedies. 
June 18. 4t 


Augl4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. 1 
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